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PREFACE. 


This  Translation  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
those  who  have  made  no  great  progress  in 
Grecian  literature.  Literal  translations  from 
Latin  authors  being  now  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  hoped  that  a  Translation  of  nearly 
the  Avhole  of  the  Collectanea  Minora  will  be  of 
great  use  to  those  who  are  prosecuting  the  study 
of  this  elegant  and  noble  language ;  and  that  it 
may  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  students  in 
helping  them  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  original,  it  has  been  rendered  as  literal  as 
the  different  idioms  of  the  Greek  and  English 
languages  will  allow.     The  reader  will  likewise 


VI  PREFACE, 

observe  a  part  of  it  made  into  Latin,  viz. 
JEsop's  Fables ;  this  was  done  that  boys  might 
see  something  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  mode  of 
rendering  the  one  into  the  other,  as  masters 
frequently  impose  this  task  upon  their  pupils ; 
and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  behold  this  plan 
practised  still  more  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Latin  part  of  the  following  Translation 
will  be  found  to  be  very  literal,  and  having  all 
the  words  standing  exactly  as  they  are  in  the 
original  text,  which  will  be  likewise  found  help- 
ful to  beginners.  In  a  version  of  this  kind  little 
of  the  spirit  of  an  original  can  be  preserved : 
those  who  are  competent  judges  of  such  a  per- 
formance, know  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace 
with  exactness  the  peculiarities  of  a  foreign 
idiom,  and  preserve  even  propriety  in  our  own. 
ScAcral  words,  to  make  up  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  have  been  inserted  in  the  following 
Translation,  which  have  no  corresponding  ones 
in  the  text;  these  will  be  found  printed  in 
Italics.      The  author  of  the  following  pages 
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having  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  Student 
at  heart,  hopes  that  this  Translation  will  meet 
his  cordial  approl^ation :  and  were  Mr  Muir- 
head's  Literal  Latin  Translation  of  the  Majora 
published,  the  student  of  our  seminaries  might 
as  yet  have  some  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Grecian  literature. 

Several  Latin  translations,  by  different  au- 
thors, of  Bion''s,  Moschus',  and  Tyrtaeus'  Idyls, 
are  added  at  the  end,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
literal.  There  are  several  Poetic  Translations 
of  the  above,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele, 
annexed,  which  are  complete,  although  in  the 
Collectanea  Minora  they  are  far  from  being  so, 
the  Professor  chusing  whatever  suited  his  fancy 
when  selecting. 
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EX  iESOPI  FABULIS. 


iSsciii  ingentem  statuam  posuere  >.ttici 
Ser\'umque  collocamnt  setcrna  in  basi, 
I'atere  honoris  scirent  lit  cuncti  viani, 
Ncc  gcncri  tribui,  sed  virtuti  gloriam. 

Pii.tDR.  Fah.  lib.  ii. 


COCHLEiE. 

Agkicol.e  puer  torrebat  cochleas,  audiens 
(quum  audivisset)  eas  stridentes,  dixit  O  pes- 
sima  animalia,  domibus  vcstris  inccnsis,  vos 
canitis  ? 

A 


BX  ^SOPI  FABULIS. 


EQUUS  ET  EQUISO, 


Ilordcum  sui  equi,  dum  equiso  furabatur  et 
vendebat,  equum  terebat  et  comebat  per  totos 
dies,  dixit  ct  cquiis,  si  vis  vere  pulchrum  fu- 
turum  esse  me,  liordeum  quod  nutrit  me  nt 
vendas  (e). 

AGRICOLA  ET  COLUBRA. 

Agricola  hyberno  tempore  nactus  colubram 
algore  rigentem  hoc  animal  sumens  in  gTcmio 
deposuit :  calefactus  et  ille  et  quum  recuperasset 
propriam  naturam,  percussit  beneficum. 

GALLINA  ET  HIRUNDa 

Gallina  cum  serpentis  ova  nacta  fuisset,  dili- 
genter  cum  calefecisset,  et  exclusit,  liirundo  et 
conspicata  ipsam,  dixit,  O  vana  propter  quid 
haec  nutris,  quae  adulta  a  te  prima  injuriam 
auspicabuntur  ? 

MUSCA. 

Quum  musca  decidisset  in  ollam  carnis,  post- 
quam  suffocari  futura  erat,  dixit  ad  seipsam. 


EX  .ISOPI  FA3UL1S. 


■Sed  ego  ct  comedi,  et  bibi,  et  lota  fui,  quamvis 
mortua  fuerim  nullum  curae  est  milii. 


MULUS. 

Mulus  e  hordeo  phiguefactus  exsilait  da- 
mans et  dlcens,  pater  niei  est  equus  velox-cur- 
sus,  et  ego  ipsi  totus  assimiiatus  fui,  et  aliquan- 
do  necessitudo  iucidens  currendi,  postquani  a 
cursu  quievit,  hujus  patris  asini  statini  recor- 
datus  est. 


VULPES  ET  UVA. 

Uvas  maturas  vulpes  pendentes  intuita,  has 
conabatur  devorare,  multum  et  quum  laboras- 
set,  et  quum  non  potuisset  tangere,  doloreni 
consolatus  dicebat,  uvae  acerbae  adhuc  sunt. 


VULPES. 

Vulpes  In  domum  profecta  (quum  venisset) 
tnimi,  et  singula  ipsius  vasorum  explorans  in- 
venit  et  caput  larvae  ingeniose  fabricatum : 
quod  etiam  (quum  sustulisset)  accipiens  mani- 
bus,  dixit,  o  quale  caput,  et  cerebrum  non 
habct. 


KX  ASOFI   FABULI3. 


CORVUS. 


Corviis  Ecgrotans  dixit  matri,  mater,  precare 
deiin),  et  no  lamenteris,  ilia  vero  respondens 
dixit,  quis  tiii,  6  fili,  deoruni  Tiiiiferebitur  ?  cu- 
jus  eiiiiii  cai'o  ii  te  uon  surropta  est? 

CANIS  CARNEM  PORTANS. 

Canis  carnem  portans  fluvium  transjiclebat, 
spcctans  et  sui-ipsius  umbram  in  aqua,  existi- 
iiiavit  altcrum  canem  esse  carneui  tenentem,  et 
dcrelinqiiens  suani,  fecit  impitum  carnem  illius 
caperc,  pei'didit  et  utramque,  altera  quidem 
igitur  non  erat,  altera  vero  ^m^s  retiutbat  a 
Jluctu  deorsum  trahebatur. 

PAVO  ET  GRACULUS. 

Avibus  volentibus  crcare  rcgem,  pavo  sc- 
ipsum  crcJebat  dignuni  electu  propter  pulchri- 
tudincm,  cligcntibus  et  hunc  omnibus,  graculus 
excepto  siifj'rogio  dixit,  sed  si,  te  regnante, 
aquila  nos  pcrseqiii  aggredietur  quomodo  nobis 
subvenics  ? 


EX  JESOPI  FABULIS* 


CANES  FAMELICI. 


Canes  famelici  postquam  spectaverunt  in  all- 
quo  fluvio  coria  madelacientia,  non  potentes  ad 
ipsa  venire,  pacti  sunt  inter  se  ut  primum 
aquam  ebi])erent,  et  sic  deinceps  ad  coria  adve- 
nirent,  contigit  et  ipsis  bibentibus  (quum  bibis- 
sent)  ut  prius  dirumperentur  quam  ad  coria 
veuirent. 

EQUUS  ET  CERVUS. 

Equus  possidebat  pratum  solus,  quum  autem 
cervus  venisset,  et  ajrruniperent  pabulum,  volens 
ulcisci  in  cervum,  orabat  aliquem  hominem,  si 
posset  cum  ipso  castigare  cervum,  hie  (homo) 
et  a&secutus  est,  si  (equus)  caperet  frcenum  et 
(homo)  ipse  ascenderet  in  se,  habens  jaculum : 
Et  quum  (equus)  consensisset  (vel,  equo  assen- 
tito),  et  quum  (homo)  ascendisset,  contra  hoc 
ulciscendi  (in  cer\uni),  ipse  servivit  jam  hominL 

CICADA  ET  FORMICA 

Hybemo  tempore,  raadefacientia  frumenta, 
formK-ae  siccabant :  cicada  esuriensque  p>stula- 
bat  ipsas  alimentum,  et  formicae  dixerunt  ipsi, 
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quare  aestate  non  collegcbas  alimentum  ?  ha?c 
dixitque,  non  vacabam,  set!  cantabam  eleganter; 
llx  irridcntesque  dixcrunt,  sed  si  acstivo  tem- 
pore tibia-cauebas,  hyberno  tempore  saltes  (a). 


BENEX  ET  MORS. 

Senex  allquando  llgna  quum  secuisset  e  mon- 
to,  et  in  hunieros  susttdisset,  postquani  mvutam 
"siani  pondere  oppressiis  ivit,  valde  defessus,  de- 
posuit  lignaque,  et  mortem  venire  (ut  veniret) 
invocavit.  IVIorte  vero  statim  adstante,  et  cau- 
sam  interrogante,  propter  qviam  se  vocaret,  senex 
dixit,  ut  onus  boc  (pium  sustulisses  (elevahs) 
imponas  (eres)  mihi. 

CANIS  ET  DOMINUS. 

Habens  quidam  canem  Militoeum  et  asinum, 
semper  cum  cane  colludebat.  Et  siquando 
ibras  cacnam  babebat,  duxit  aliquam  illi  acci- 
dentique  projecit.  Et  asinus  invidia-motus, 
praecucurrit  ipse  saliensque  calcitravit  siunii  do- 
rninum.  Et  bic  agrc-latus  jussit  aliquem  ut 
feriret  et  abduccret  ilium  ad  suum  pistrinum, 
et  iikim  viiicire. 


EX  msOFl  FABULIS. 


GaLLI. 


Galli  bini  ptignantes  de  femellis  avibus  (galli- 
nis),  unus  alterum  in  fugara  vertit.  Alter  qui- 
dem  superatus,  in  loco  obscuro  abiens  delituit 
(abscondit).  Altei*  vero  superans,  ad  cacumen 
sublatns,  et  in  a! turn  murum  stans,  magna  voce 
clamavit.  Et  statim  aquila  devolans  (quum  de- 
vollasset)  rapuit  ipsuvn.  Alter  vero  in  tenebris 
ocCultiis,  sine  metu  ex  eo  tempore  femellas 
(aves)  incessit. 

VIPERA  ET  LIMA. 

Vipera  ingressa  (quum  venisset)  in  fahri-aerarii 
officinam  ex  iitensilibus  quae  illic  erant,  quaere- 
bat  comedere.  Veniebat  igitur  ad  limam.  Et 
illam  obsecrabat  ut  daret  illi  aliquid.  Et  ilia 
apposite  respondens  dixit.  Sed  es  stultus  si  a. 
me  putes  te  aliquid  ablaturam  pro  te  ipsa,  quae 
non  dare,  sed  capere  ab  omnibus  solita  sum. 

LUPUS  ET  GRUS. 

Lupi  in  gula  os  haeserat.  Et  ille  grui  raerce- 
dem  se  praebiturum  dixit,  si  capite  suo  immisso, 
OS  ex  sua  gula  extraherct.   .  Et  quum  ilia  ex- 
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traxisset,  nam  longiim  collum  habuit,  et  suam' 
mercedein  requirebat.  Qui  (lupus)  irridens 
(quum  irrisisset),  ct  suos  deiites  acuens  (quum 
acuisset),  sufficit  tibi  pro  mercede,  dixit,  hoc 
solumque  negotiuni,  quod  ex  lupi  ore  et  denti- 
bus  abstuleris  caput  salvura,  nihil  ivjurice  pas- 
sum. 

VULPES  ESURIENS. 

Vulpes  esuriens  in  fame  conspicata  est  paste-- 
ris  carnem  et  panem,  in  quodam  tugurio  ab  eo 
relictos,  et  ingressa  per  angustam  rimam,  come- 
dit  eos  libenter.  Tumefactaque,  et  non  potens 
egredi  e  tugurio  deplorabat  et  lamentabatur. 
Alteraque  vulpes  praeteriens  audivit  ipsius  ge- 
niitus,  et  quum  accesisset  interrogabat  causam, 
et  quum  didicisset,  dixit.  Mane  (eas)  tamdiu 
illic,  donee  talis  facta  fueris  qualis  quum  in- 
gressa fueris; 

LEO  ET  ASINUS. 

Leo  et  asinus  quum  societatem  inter  se  con- 
stituissent  (societatem  inter  se  constituentes)  exi- 
verunt  in  venationem.  Quum  autem  essent  apud 
aliquam  speluncam,  in  qua  capra?  fer^e  erant, 
quidem  leo  coram  parvo  ore  stans  (quum  statu- 
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isset)  egressas  capi-as  capiebat.  Et  as'inus  intus 
ingressus  insilviit  inter  eas,  et  nuicbat  terrefa- 
cere  capras  volens.  Et  qumii  leo  plurimas 
earum  cepisset,.  egrcssua  ille  interrogabat  eum 
si  fortlter  praeliatus  fiiisset,  et  capras  expalisset. 
Et  ille  dixit.  Sed  bene  scito  quod  egoque  te 
timuidsem,  si  non  novisiS@ra  t@  e^sse  aginum. 

CERVUS. 

Cervus  sitiens  ad  fontem  venlt.  Conspicatus- 
que  (quum  vidisset)  suani  unibram,  suos  quideiu 
pedes  vituperabat  sicat  tenues  et  imbeciles  ex- 
istentes.  Suaque  cornua  laudabat,  sicut  maxi- 
ma et  bene  ionga.  Quum  nondum  bibisset, 
yenator  assecutus,  fugit.  Quum  autem  per 
longum  spatium  cucurrisset  ct  in  sylvam  ingres- 
sus, suis  coraibu.s  implicatus  captus  est,  dixit-» 
que,  6  vanura  me  !  qui  ex  quidem  pedibus  ser- 
vatus  fui,  quos  incuisabam,  ex  cornibusque  pro- 
ditus  sum,  quibus  gloriabar. 

GALLI  ET  PERDIX. 

Gallos  quidam  habens  in  sua  domo  emcnsque 
perdicem  cum  iilis  dimisit  pasci  (ut  pastus  esset). 
Sed  verberantibus  ilium  et  cxpclieiitibus,  ille 
adiuodum  dejectus  erat,  existimaas  sicut  aiieai* 
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genu  cxistcnle^  hajc  pati  ab  gal  lis.  Vero  post- 
quam  brcvi  (tempore)  vidit  pugnantes,  et  invi- 
cem  cajclentcs,  a  siio  dolore  dimissus,  dixit. 
Sed  ego  delnnc  iion  dokbo,  videns  etiam  ipsos 
pugnantes  inter  so. 

VULPES  ET  CORVUS. 

Quum  corvus,  camem  rapuisset,  in  aliquam 
arborem  sedebat,  vulpes  vero  hunc  intuita,  vo- 
Icnsque  potiri  carnc,  quum  statuisset  se  infri 
laudabat  ilium  ut  proccram  et  pulchram  avera 
dicens  venaticamque  ct  formosam.  Et  conve- 
nire  tibi  te  futurum  esse  reg-em  avium  si  voca- 
lisque  esses,  vero  o  qualis  avis,  et  esse  muta. 
Sed  corvus,  quum  audivisset  haec  efFecitque  va- 
nas  suas  laudes,  quum  praecipitasset  camem, 
veliementer  crocitat,  autem  vulpes,  quum  cu- 
currisset  et  cepisset  camem,  dixit  illi,  habes, 
corve  omnia,  mens  autem  deficit. 

MURES. 

Mus  agrestis  urbano  fit  amicus  muri  amici- 
tiam  cum  eo  confirmans,  primus  in  rus  suum  ur- 
banum  (amicum)  accipiebat  vero  hospitium  ipsi 
apponebat  et  mensam,  caque  conferre  (quae)  novit 
futrunl  liis  qui  incolunt  rui-e,  reddens  vice  hos- 
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pitium  urbanus,  in  iirbem  agrestem  duxit,  ct  in 
viri  opulent!  accipiebat  donimn,  iit  vero  qua}  ibi 
erant  nunc  affigere  volebant,  accidens  quidani 
arcebat,  et  toties  in  suum  obsonium  arcebantur 
conatu,  quoties  conabantui*  capere,  ct  postrenio 
agrestis,  abeo,  dixit  in  rure  pluris  facicns  per 
moderationcm  (quam)  in  urbe  dcliciaruni. 

VULPES. 

Vidpes  laqueo  capta,  et  abscissa  Cauda  eva- 
dens,  non  vivendani  pra;  pudore  putabat  vitam. 
Decrevit  igitur  etiam  alias  vulpes  hoc  ipsum  hor- 
tari;  ut  publico  inconimodo  suum  tegeret  pu- 
dorem.  Et  jam  omnes  congregans  hortabatur 
caudas  abscindere,  quod  non  indecorum  tantum 
hoc  membrum  csset,  verum  etiam  supervacane- 
um  onus  appensum.  Respondens  autem  qua?- 
dam  illarum  ait.  Heus  tu  !  verum  si  tibi  hoc 
non  conduceret,  baud  nobis  idem  consuleres. 

LEO,  ET  ASINUS,  ET  VULPES. 

Leo,  et  asinus  et  vulpes  societatem  ineuntes 
{iriita  inter  se  societate)  egressi  sunt  ad  venati- 
onem.  Multa  igitur  praeda  capta  jussit  leo,  ut 
asinus  distribueret  ipsis  (dividere  praedam  illis). 
Ille  vero  ires  partes  faciem  aequaliter,  eligere 
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eos  hortabatur  (iit  sibi  eligerent).  Et  leo  iratus 
asiiium  devoravit.  Deinde  vulpeni  partiri  jussit. 
Ilia  vero  in  unani  partem  omnia  congerens 
(quum  coacervasset)  sibi  parvum  quid  reliquit. 
lit  leo,  ipsi,  quis  te,  6  optima,  dividere  sic  do- 
cuit  ?    Ea  inquit,  asini  calamitas. 

RAX.E. 

Range  dolentes  de  ipsarvun  Anarcliia  legates 
miserunt  vd  Jovem,  rcgcm  ipsis  ut  prteberet. 
Autem  quum  ille  perspexisset  earum  stultitiam 
{earum  stultitia  perspectS,  ab  illo),  tigillum  in 
paludem  dimisit.  Sed  ranas  primum  quidem 
perculsffi  strepitu  in  profuncbtatem  paiudis  in- 
gressae  sunt.  Verum  postremo  vit  immobile  erat 
tigillum,  emergentes,  ad  tantum  contempt  us  ve- 
nerunt,  ut  etiam  conscendentes  in  ipsvnu  collo- 
care.  Indignaque  passfe,  talem  habere  regem, 
venerunt,  iterum,  ad  Jovem,  et  hinc  precaban- 
tur  mutare  earum  principem.  Eum  nam  pri- 
mum valde  esse  segnem  ct  judicii  cxpcrtem, 
Vero  Jupiter  indignatus  (quum  a?gre  tulisset) 
contra  eos,  hydrum  ipsis  dimisit,  a  quo  com- 
prehenscB  devoraba.ntur. 
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ARMENTARIUS. 

Armentarius  armentum  taurorum  pascens, 
perdidit  vitulum.  Sed  quum  ille  circumivisset 
omnem  solituciinom  et  tempore  commorato  in- 
dagando.  Tamen  ut  nullum  invenire  potuit, 
oravit  Jovem,  ut  qui  cepisset  vitulum  furem 
monstravisset,  et  hasdum  in  victimam  so  obla- 
turum.  Et  demum  se  veniente  in  aliquod  ne- 
mus,  invenit  leonem  devorantem  suum  vitulum. 
Perterrito  igitur  facto,  et  quum  magnopere  for- 
midasset  sublatis  manibus  (sustulisset  raanus) 
in  suum  ccelum,  dixit,  o  domine  Jupiter !  pol- 
licitus  sum  tibi  victimam  me  daturum,  si  furem 
invenissem.  Nunc  taurum  tibi  mactare  poliiceorj 
si  hujus  manibus  effugiam. 

CANIS  ET  GALLUS. 

Canis  et  gallus  societatem  ineuntes  iter  fa- 
ciebat.  Vespera  autem  supcrveniente  (autem 
quum  vespera  supervenisset)  eos.  Alter  quidem 
super  arbore  dormiebat  ascendens  earn  (quum 
ascendisset).  Alter  vero  ad  radiccm  arboris 
cavum  habentis,  gallo  autem  secundum  consue- 
tudinem  noctu  canente,  vulpes  audiens  (quum 
Tulpes  audivisset)  ad  eum  cucurrit,    et  stans 
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(qmim  slatnisset  se)  infra  atl  se  ipsam  cum  dc- 
scendere  ])ctebat,  ciipcre  enim  se  eoregiani  adeo 
voceni  animal  habens  salutare.  Ilio  autcm  di- 
cente,  janitorem  prius  excitare  ad  radiceni  arbo- 
ris  dorniientcm,  ut  illo  aperiente  descenderet,  et 
ilia  qvia?rente  ipsuni  vocare,  caiiis  rcpente  pro- 
siliens  cam  delaceravit. 

MEllCURIUS  ET  STATUARIUS. 

IMercurius  scire  volens  in  quo  pretio  apud 
jiomines  csset  (quanti  apud  homines  foret)  venie- 
bat  in  tabernam  statuarii,  seipsum  quuni  assimi- 
lasset  homini  inspectans  statuam  Jovis,  interro- 
gabat,  quanti  aliquis  banc  emere  potest  ?  eo 
dicente  drachma,  ridens  (quum  ridisset)  quanti 
(aliquis  emere  potest)  banc  Junonis  dixit.  Vero 
(statuario)  dicente  })luris.  Intuensque  statuani 
sui-ipsius,  et  existimans  (quum  existimassct)  ut 
(^[uoniam  nuntius  esset  deorum  et  lucrosus,  mul- 
tura  ipsius  apud  homines  futurara  esse  ratio- 
iiem,  rogabat  de  (statua)  ipsius.  Verum  statu- 
arius  dixit :  si  hasce  cmeris,  et  banc  addita- 
mentum  tibi  do. 


LUCIAN'S  DIALOGUE'S. 


CNEMON  AND  DAMIPPUS. 

Cne.  This  is'  the  old  saying  come  to  pass. 
The  fawn  hath  caught  the  lion. — Dam. 
Why  are  you  so  grieved,  Cnemon  9 — Cne.  Why 
am  I  so  grieved  do  you  ask  ?  against  my  will  I 
have  left  an  heir,  I  a  wretched  irmn  being  over- 
reached, hy  another,  and  neglecting  those  whom 
I  was  wishing  chiefly  to  have  my  possessions. 
Dam.  But  how  happejied  that  .^— Cne.  I  was 
designing  upon  that  Hermolaus,  a  very  riclx 
man  and  without  children,  in  hojjcs  of  his  death^ 
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nor  did  lie  admit  any  attention  of  mine  as  trouble- 
some. Meauwiiile  it  seemed  to  be  knowing  in 
me,  to  sliew  him  my  testament  openly,  in  which 
I  had  left  my  all  to  him,  that  he  might  emulate 
me,  and  do  the  same. — Dam.  And  what  did  he 
then.'' — CxE.  What  he  wrote  in  his  own  will  I 
am  indeed  ignorant  of.  But  I  suddenly  have 
departed  life,  the  roof  of  my  house  having  fallen 
upon  me.  And  now  Hcrmolaus  has  every  thing 
pertaining  to  me,  having  acted  like  the  shark, 
ravished  away  the  bait,  along  with  the  hook. — 
Daji.  Not  onlv  the  bait  and  hook  but  the  fisher- 
man likewise  since  you  played  this  trick  upon 
yourself. — Cke.  So  it  seems,  and  therefore  I 
Veep. 

MEXIPPUS  AND  MERCURY. 

Men*.  !Mercurv  where  are  all  the  beautiful  men 
and  beautiful  women  ?  show  me  all  for  I  am  but 
HOW  arrived. — Mer.  I  have  not  time  at  present 
!Menippu3 ;  but  with  regard  to  this,  look  as  if  to 
the  right,  there  is  both  Hyacinthus,  Narcissus, 
Nereus,  and  Achilles,  Tyro,  Helen,  Leda,  and 
in  short  all  the  ancient  beauties. — ^Ien.  I  see 
only  bones,  and  skulls  denuded  of  their  flesh, 
and  many  things  similar. — Meu.  Nevertheless 
these  are  tlie  bones  that  all  the  poets  admired, 
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t\liic.li  you  seem  to  despise. — Men.  At  present 
show  nie  Helen,  for  indeed  I  cannot  distinguish 
her.— :\Ier.  That  skull  is  Helen.— Men.  But 
was  it  for  that,  a  thousand  ships  were  equipt 
out  of  all  Greece,  and  so  many  Greeks  and 
Barharians  fell,  and  so  many  cities  were  over- 
thrown ? — Mer.  But  Menippus  you  have  not 
seen  this  woman  alive,  or  indeed  you  would  have 
said  that  you  were  not  blaraeahle  in  liaving  en- 
dured for  a  longr  time  iimiunerahle  lal)ours  about 
such  a  woman ;  and  truly  if  any  one  looks  at 
faded  flowers,  which  have  forsaken  their  colour, 
they  Avill  seem  to  him  deformed  indeed :  but 
when  they  flourish,  and  have  their  colour,  are 
very  beautifuk — Men.  For  this  reason  I  won- 
der at  that  Mercury  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
discover  that  they  were  toiling  for  a  thing  of  so 
short  continuance,  and  so  easily  fading. — Meu. 
I  have  no  leisure  Menippus  to  philosophise  to 
you,  wherefore  having  chosen  a  place  for  your- 
self, where  you  will,  throw  yourself  down  and 
rest  there,  and  I  will  go  and  lead  off  the  other 
dead  (shades). 

CHARON,  MENIPPUS,  AND  MERCURY. 

Ch.    Pay  the  fare,  thou   miscreant. — Men. 
Bawlj  as  loud  as  i/ou  please  if  it  be  agreeable  to 
b3 
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tliee,  Cliaron. — Ch.  Pay,  I  say,  the  fare  for 
which  I  ferried  thee  over. — Men.  Thou  wouldst 
not  take  from  one  who  has  nothing.'' — Ch.  But 
is  there  any  one  who  has  not  a  penny  ? — Mek. 
If  there  be  any  other  one  besides,  I  knoM'  not, 
but  I  myself  have  not  any  — Ch.  But  rascal  I 
will  strangle  tliee,  by  Pluto,  unless  you  pay  me. 
— Men.  But  having  struck  you  with  this  stick 
I  will  l)rcak  in  pieces  your  skull  for  you. — Ch. 
Wilt  tliou  therefore  have  sailed  such  a  voyage 
gratis  "t — IMen.  Let  Mercury  pay  thee  for  me, 
lie  who  delivered  me  up  to  thee. — IMeb.  By 
Jupiter  I  should  be  a  gainer  indeed,  if  tridy  I 
sliould  happen  to  pay  likewise  for  the  dead,  after 
my  trouble  in  bringing  them  hither. — Ch.  I  will 
not  quit  with  thee. — Men.  Tarry  then  for  the 
fake  of  it,  when  thou  hast  drawn  up  thy  boat, 
but  since  I  have  not  the  penny ^  what  canst  thou 
take.'* — Ch.  But  hadst  thou  not  known  i.  e. you 
knew  u-ell  that  it  was  proper  to  bring  it? — 
Mek.  Indeed  I  was  sensible  of  that,  but  I 
had  it  not.  What  then,  was  it  fitting  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  died,  on  this  account  ? — Ch. 
Wilt  thou  then  be  the  oidy  person  to  boast, 
thy  having  sailed  gratis  .-^ — Men.  Not  gratis 
O  noble  g(  d  !  for  I  have  both  worked  at  the 
pump,  and  tugged  at  the  oar,  and  I  alone  of  all 
the  other  passengers,   have  not  wailed. — Ch. 
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Tliat  is  nothing  as  to  the  fare,  it  hehioves  you 
to  pay  the  penny ;  for  it  ^is  not  lawful  to  act 
otherv.-ise. — ^Iev.  Whereft)re  restore  me  again 
to  life. — Cn.  Thou  talkest  beautifully,  tiiat  I 
may  receive  stri])cs  from  .^acus  for  that. — 
JMen.  Trouble  me  not  then. — Ch.  Shew  me 
Avhat  vou  have  in  your  wallet — Ment.  lAipins, 
if  vou  please,  and  the  food  of  Hecate. — Cn. 
Whenoe  liave  vt)u  brought  this  dog  to  us,  ilcr- 
cury  ?  and  he  chattered  such  things  indeed  on 
the  voyage,  laughing  at  and  deriding  all  the  (jther 
passengers,  and  singing  solus  v^hile  the  otliers 
were  wailingr. — Mek.  Are  vou  ignorant  Charon 
^v'liat  sort  of  a  man  you  have  ferried  over .''  per- 
fectly free  and  regards  no  one ;  he  is  Menippus. 
— Ch.  Truly  if  ever  I  catch  thee  again. — ]Mex. 
If  you  could  catch  me  O  beautiful  deity !  but 
you  shall  not  catch  me  a  second  time. 


CRGESUS,   PLUTO,   MENIPPUS,   MIDAS,  AND 
SARDANAPULUS. 

Cr(e.  Pluto,  we  cannot  bear  this  dog  Menip- 
pus,  abiding  beside  us.  Wherefore  either  place 
liim  elsewhere,  or  we  will  depart  to  another 
place.-^Pn:.  What  molestation  can  he  do  to 
you,  being  dead  likewise? — Ckce.  When  we 
wail  and  groan,   remembering  tliose  treasures 
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(Hid  (Jcli^'ils,  v,\nc]\  we  possessed  in  the  other 
world,  this  INIidas  indeed  his  gold,  Sardanapulu^i 
his  laanv  delimits,  and  I  mv  treasures,  he  lavi^lis 
and  assails  vis  witli  opprobrious  languafjc,  calling 
us  slaves  and  ofl'scourings ;  and  sometimes  like- 
wise singing,  he  disturbs  our  lamentations,  and 
in  short  he  is  very  troublesome  to  us. — Pli'. 
Why  do  they  say  such  things,  Menippus  ? — 
!Mex.  Thov  speak  true  words,  Pluto,  for  I  hate 
them  being  so  sluggish,  and  overwhelmed  :  as- 
it"  it  was  not  enough  to  have  lived  wretchedly, 
but  even  being  dead,  tliey  as  yet  remember  and 
speak  concerning  the  thing-s  above,  therefore  I 
dcliiiht  in  vexinjr  them. — Plu.  But  it  does  not 
become  you.  For  they  grieve  in  being  deprived 
of  no  small  possessions. — ^Iex.  And  are  you  mad 
Pluto,  to  approve  the  lamentations  of  these  men, 
being  judge  yourself? — Plu,  By  no  means.  But 
I  am  unwilling  that  vou  should  disagree. — ^Iex. 
Biu  indeed  O  ye  outcasts  of  the  Lydians,  Phry- 
gians, and  Assyrians,  know  ye  this,  tliat  I  will 
never  forsake  you.  For  wherever  you  may  have 
retired,  I  will  follow  both  vexing,  teasing,  and 
deriding  you. — Ck(e.  Are  not  such  expressions 
contumely.' — INIex.  No.  But  these  were  con- 
tumely, which  ve  were  doing,  thinking  your- 
selves worthy  to  be  adored,  and  insulting  free- 
born  men,  and  by  no  means  mindful  of  death, 
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therefore  ye  always  wail  being  deprived  of  all 
such  fchcities. — Cr(e.  Assuredlv  O  powers,  / 
am  deprived  of  ray  many  and  large  |X)ssessions. 
— yiiD.  And  I  indeed  of  so  much  gold. — Sard. 
And  I  likewise  of  my  delights. — INIhx.  Well 
done,  thus  ye  act,  and  thus  indeed  ve  wail.  But 
I  will  make  it  my  ditty  to  you,  know  thy- 
self in  a  perpetual  declamation,  for  it  would 
seem  proper  to  be  sung  to  such  ejaculations. 

ZENOPHAXTES  AND  CALLIDEMIDE3. 

Zen.  But  Callideinides  in  what  manner  have 
you  died  ?  For  indeed  I  myself  when  I  was  a 
parasite  of  Diana''s,  and  having  gormandized 
more  than  sufficient,  was  choaked,  this  you 
knew ;  for  you  was  present  at  mv  death. — Calf.. 
I  was  present  Zenophantes.  But  at  my  deatli 
something  fell  out  unexpected  ;  for  you  too  per- 
haps have  known  that  old  man  Ptoeodorus,— - 
Zex.  That  man  without  issue,  and  likewise  rich, 
to  whom  I  did  behold  you  assiduously  paying 
your  court  ? — Call.  He  the  same  I  was  always 
designing  upon,  and  promising  myself  that  he 
would  die  in  my  favour.  But  when  tliis  busi- 
ness was  stretched  to  a  very  long  period,  and 
the  old  man  was  living  bovond  tlie  age  of  Ti- 
t4ion,  I  knew  assuredly  u  most  certain  and  short 
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road  to  tlie  heritage.  For  having  taken  poison, 
I  persuaded  tlie  cup-l)earer,  when  very  hastily 
Ptoeodorus  should  ask  to  drink,  and  he  drinks 
pretty  freely,  that  having  infused  it  more  pure 
into  tlie  cup,  to  have  it  in  readiness  and  to  give 
it  to  him,  which  if  he  should  perform  I  swore 
that  I  would  emancipate  him — Zicn.  What 
then  happened  ?  for  something  paradoxical  you 
seem  about  to  tell  me. — Call.  When  therefore 
we  had  come  being  washed,  by  and  by  the 
young  cup-beai'er  having  two  cups  prepared, 
the  one  liaving  the  poison  for  Ptoeodorus  and 
the  other  for  me,  hut  being  deceived,  I  know 
not  how ;  he  gave  indeed  the  poison  to  me, 
but  the  unpoisoned  to  Ptoeodorus :  Then  he 
drank  indeed.  But  I  instantly  did  he  extend- 
ed on  the  ground,  a  dead  substitute  in  place 
of  him.  What  is  this-?  Do  you  laugh  Zeno- 
phantes  ?  indeed  it  is  not  becoming  for  a  man 
to  laugh  at  his  companion. — Zen.  /  cannot  but 
laugh.  For  Callidemides  you  have  suffered  far- 
cically. But  the  old  man,  what  said  he  to.  this  ? 
.^Call.  First  indeed  he  was  a  little  alarmed  at 
the  sudden  calamity.  But  afterwards  when  he 
learned,  I  think,  what  was  intended,  he  himself 
laughed  likewise  at  what  the  cup-bearer  had 
done. — Zen.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  proper  in 
you  to  turn  you,  into  that  short-cut  way,  fot  the 
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inhiritanct  would  liavc  come  to  yo^i?  ^y  the  high 
road,  more  safe  from  mischance,  although  it  was 
more  tardy  for  a  httle, 

PLUTO,  PROTESiLAUS,  AND  PROSERPINE. 

Prot.  O  Liege,  O  King  and  our  Jove,  and 
thou  O  daughter  of  Ceres,  do  not  disrejjard  the 
suppHcations  of  a  lover. — Plt.  But  wliat  do 
you  require  of  us,  or  who  mavest  thou  happen 
to  be? — Prot.  I  am  Pz-otesilaus  indeed,  the 
son  of  Ipliiclus,  the  Plnlaiean,  a  fellow  soldier 
of  tlie  Greeks,  and  the  first  that  died  of  tliose 
who  had  come  to  Illium.  But  I  beg,  that  I  be- 
ing dismissed,  I  mav  live  again  for  such  a  short 
time. — Plit.  This  desire  indeed,  O  Protesilaus, 
all  the  dead  long  for,  but  none  of  them  have 
ever  obtained  it. — Prot.  But  it  is  not  from  the 
love  of  living,  Pluto,  that  I  speak,  but  of  a  wife, 
whom  I  lately  married,  and  just  left  her  in  the 
bed  chamber  when  I  was  sailing  away.  After- 
wards I  an  unhappy  mortal  upon  the  disem- 
barkation at  Troy  was  slain  by  Hector ;  there- 
fore the  love  of  my  wife  not  a  little  chstresscs 
me,  O  my  Liege.  And  I  wish,  after  having 
been  seen  by  her  for  a  short  time,  to  descend 
again. — Pi.u.  Have  you  not  drunk  Protesilaus 
the  water   of  Lethe  ? — Phot.    Copiously,  my 
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Kirig,  but  niy  disaster  was  beyond  its  power. — 
]*LU.  "Wherefore  do  you  remain ;  for  she  will 
come  some  time,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for 
you  to  return. — Prot.  But  I  cannot  bear  the 
delay,  O  Pluto  for  you  yourself  have  likewise 
been  in  love,  and  you  have  known  Avliat  it  is  to 
love. — Plu.  What  would  it  avail  thee  to  live 
Egain  for  one  day,  and  a  little  after  to  bewail 
the  same  things.  — Pkot.  I  think  tliat  I  could 
be  able  to  persuade  her  to  come  to  us.  So  that 
after  a  short  time  you  would  receive  two  shades 
instead  of  one.  — Plu.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
do  these  things,  and  never  at  any  time  were 
they  done. — Pkot.  I  will  rccal  to  your  recol- 
lection Pluto  ;  for  this  same  cause  you  delivered 
Eurydlce  to  Orpheus,  and  you  sent  away  Alces- 
tis  my  relation,  gratifying  Hercules. — Plu.  But 
will  you  incline  that  your  naked  and  ugly  skull 
should  appear  to  her  thy  beautiful  spouse  ?  But 
how  will  she  look  upon  you,  she  will  be  unable 
to  recognise  you  ?  For  I  certainly  know  she 
will  be  terrified  and  will  fly  from  you.  And  in 
vain  thou  wilt  have  ascended  upon  such  a  jour- 
ney.— Pros.  Wherefore  O  husband,  do  you 
both  cure  this  thing,  and  order  Mercury,  when 
Protesilaus  sliall  have  once  been  restored  to 
light,  having  touched  him  with  his  wand,  im- 
mediately to  make  him  a  beautiful  youth,  such 
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tes  he  was  from  the  bed-chamber. — Plu.  Since 
this  seems  proper  to  Proserpine,  conductmg  him 
back  again  Mercury,  make  him  a  husband  ;  but 
do  you  remember  that  you  liave  got  but  one 
day  granted  you. 

MENIPPUS  AND  TAXTALUS. 

Men.  Why  do  you  weep,  Tantahis  ?  or  why 
do  you  wail  by  yourself,  standing  close  upon 
the  lake? — Tant.  Because,  Menippus,  I  perish 
of  thirst. — Mp:n.  Are  you  so  lazy,  that  having 
stooped  down  you  cannot  drink,  or  even,  by 
Jupiter,  you  can  draw  up  some  for  yourself  in 
the  hollow  of  your  hand .?— Taxt.  It  avails 
nothing,  if  I  should  bend  myself  down  ;  for  the 
water  flies,  when  it  hath  felt  me  approaching : 
but  if  I  ever  should  take  up  a  little  for  myself, 
and  shoidd  bring  it  to  my  mouth,  befor^  I  wet 
the  top  of  my  lip,  the  water  running  through 
my  fingers,  I  know  not  from  what  reason,  again 
leaves  my  hand  dry. — Mex.  What  you  endure 
is  dreadful,  Tantalus :  but  tell  me,  why  even 
now  do  j^ou  need  to  di'ink  ?  for  you  have  not  a 
body  :  for  indeed  it  has  been  buried  elsewhere 
in  Lydia,  and  what  can  it  be  able  to  eat  or  to 
drink :  but  you  being  now  a  shade,  how  even 
can  you  eat,  or  drink  ? — Tant.  That  itself  is 
c 
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my  piniisliraent,  tliat  my  soul  thirsts  as  if  it  was 
a  body.  —  Men.  But  truly  if  we  will  believe  this 
thing  so,  since  you  say  that  you  are  punished 
])y  thirst :  what  therefore  shall  you  fear  ?  Are 
you  afraid,  least  you  should  die  from  the  want 
of  drink  ?  for  I  do  not  perceive  another  hell  or 
death  besides  this,  or  that  we  go  hence  to  ano- 
ther place. -T ANT.  You  speak  rightly  indeed: 
but  this  is  part  of  my  condemnation,  my  desir- 
ing to  drink,  when  I  do  not  need  it.  -Men. 
You  are  mad  Tantalus,  and  as  if  in  earnest  you 
seem  to  need  drink,  you  oifght  to  have  rank  helle- 
bore by  Jupiter,  since  you  are  in  a  situation, 
the  reverse  of  those  whom  mad  dogs  have  bit- 
ten, fearing  not  water  but  thirst Tant.  Not 

hellebore,  Menippus,  I  refuse  to  drink,  could  I 
but  get  it. — Men.  Be  not  solicitous  Tantalus, 
for  neither  you  nor  any  other  of  the  dead,  will 
drink :  for  it  is  impossible  since  all  indeed  are 
not  thirsty  hke  you  from  condemnation,  the 
water  not  tai-rying  for  them. 

^ACUS,  PROTESILAUS,  MENELAUS,  AND  PARIS. 

^Eac  Why  art  thou  strangling  Helen,  Pro- 
tcsilaus,  after  having  made  an  attack  upon  her.'' — 
Prot.  Because  upon  her  account  vEacus  I  died, 
leaving   my  house  indeed  imperfect,  and   my 
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newly-married  wife  a  A\dclow. — JEac.  Blame  Me- 
jielaus  then,  who  led  you  ofFon  account  of  such 
a  woman  to  Troy. — Pkct  Ycu  say  well,  I  must 
blame  him. — IVIen.  Not  me,  O  good  sir,  but 
more  justly  Paris,  who  ravished  away  my  wife, 
ag  linst  all  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  for  he, 
not  by  thee  only,  but  by  all  the  Greeks,  and 
like\\'ise  Barbarians,  is  worthy  to  be  strangled, 
having  become  the  author  of  death  to  them— . 
PiiOT.  This  is  more  true :  wherefore,  O  accursed 
Paris,  I  will  not  leave  thee,  t.  e.  you  shall  not 
escape,  from  my  hands — Par.  You  will  act  un- 
justly, O  Protesilaus,  since  I  revere  such  things 
as  you  do^  being  of  a  composition  like  unto  your- 
self, for  I  too  am  a  lover,  and  I  am  devoted  to 
the  same  god :  but  you  have  known  that  it  is 
something  against  one's  inclination,  and  some 
power  drives  us,  whitlier  he  hath  wished,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  withstand  it. — Prot.  You 
speak  likewise  well :  I  wish  then  it  were  possible 
for  me  here  to  catch  Cupid. — Mac.  But  I 
will  answer  in  justice,  concerning  Cupid;  for 
he  ^vill  declare  indeed  that  he  himself  was  trulv 
the  cause  of  love  to  Paris :  but  no  other  one  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  your  death,  Protesilaus, 
but  yourself,  who  having  forgotten  vour  newly- 
married  wife,  when  you  was  l)orne  away  for 
Troy,  thus  being  fond  of  danger,  and  foolishly 
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you  leaped  out  before  all  the  others,  being  cap- 
tivated with  a  love  of  glory,  for  which  you  died, 
the  Jirst  man  in  the  disembarkation. — Pkot. 
But  therefore  I  will  answer  you  more  truly,  O 
j?!]acup,  concerning  myself:  for  I  have  not  been 
the  cause  of  such  things,  but  fate,  and  this  has 
been  determined  from  the  beginning. — JEac. 
Rightly,  why  then  do  you  accuse  these  ? 

DIOGENES  AND  ALEXANDER. 

Dio.  What,  is  this  Alexander  !  art  thou  also 
dead,  Vmd  preciseli/  as  we  are  all  ? — Alex.  So 
you  see,  O  Diogenes,  nor  indeed  is  it  beyond 
expectation,  if,  being  a  man,  I  have  died.— - 
DiQ.  Was  Ammon  then  lying,  when  he  declar- 
ed that  you  were  his  son  :  bitt  you  were  the  son 
of  Philip  ? — Alex.  Certainly  the  son  of  Philip : 
for  being  the  son  of  Aiiimon  I  could  not  have 
died. — Dioi.  But  such  reports  indeed  were  borne 
about,  concerning  Olympas,  that  a  dragon  had 
connexion  with  her,  and  to  have  been  descried 
in  her  bed :  then,  that  you  had  thus  been  be- 
gotten ;  and  Philip  to  have  been  deceived,  when 
he  thought  that  he  was  your  father. — Alex. 
And  I  have  heard  sucli  reports,  as  you  have 
said:  but  now  I  see  that  neither  my  mother, 
nor  the  Ammonian  prophets,  have  spoken  any 
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tiling  true. — Dio.  But  this  lie  of  theirs  was  not 
useless  to  thee  Alexander,  for  carrying  on  your 
affairs:  for  many  imagining  that  you  were  a 
god,  were  afraid  of  you.  But  tell  me  to  whom 
haA'e  you  left  such  a  vast  empire  ? — Alex.  I  do 
not  know,  Diogenes,  for  I  v.as  not  able  to  order 
any  thing  concerning  it,  but  only  this,  that 
when  dvinjj,  I  gave  my  rmo-  to  Perdicas.  But 
why  do  you  laugh  Diogenes? — Dio.  For  what 
else  ccf^f  /  do,  when  I  remember  formerly  what 
things  the  Grecians  did  perform,  when  lately 
they  flattered  you,  when  vou  had  received  your 
empire,  and  when  they  had  chosen  you  their 
j)ra3fect,  and  leader  against  the  Barbarians :  and 
tUd  not  smne  indeed  rank  you  among  the  twelve 
deities,  and  did  build  temples  for  you,  and  sa- 
crificed as  if  to  the  son  of  a  dragon  ?  but  tell 
me  where  the  Macedonians  have  buried  thee.'' 
— Alex.  I  lie  as  j^et  in  Babylon,  this  being 
the  third  day  since  mj/  death :  but  Ptolemaeus, 
my  shielded  satellite,  promises,  if  at  any  time 
peace  is  given  him  from  those  tumults  which 
press  upon  him  (are  ainong  his  feet),  that  lie 
would  carry  me  off  to  Egypt,  and  there  bury 
me,  that  I  may  be  made  one  of  the  Egyptian 
gods. — Dio.  Shall  I  not  laugh  Alexander,  see- 
ing that  you  are  deceived  even  in  hell,  and  hop-, 
ing  to  be  made  eitlier  Annubis  or  Osiris  ?  But 
c  3 
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truly  you  do  not  hope  for  these  things,  O  most 
godlike  personage !  for  it  is  not  lawful  for  any 
one  to  be  returned  who  hath  once  passed  the 
Sti/gian  pool,  and  having  come  beneath  into  the 
place  of  the  narrow  mouth  ?".  e.  Erehis,  for  vEa- 
cus  is  not  negligent,  nor  is  Cerberus  to  be  con- 
temned :  but  I  gladly  Avould  learn  from  you  these 
things,  u?>.how  can  you  bear  z/;;,  when  you  reflect, 
after  having  left  so  much  felicity  upon  earth, 
that  you  are  come  hither ;  when  you  reflect 
upon  your  body  guards,  your  satellites  and  vice- 
roys, v/ith  such  a  store  of  gold,  and  the  people 
who  did  adore  you,  and  Babylon,  and  Bactria, 
and  the  huge  beasts  (elephants),  and  your  honour 
and  glory,  and  the  being  illustrious,  riding  on  a 
chariot,  having  your  head  bound  around  with  a 
white  fillet,  and  purple  clasped  around  you  : 
will  such  things  not  agonise  thee,  being  in  thy 
memory  (coming  to  thy  recollection)  ?  Why  do 
you  weep,  O  vain  man !  did  not  the  wise  Aris- 
totle teach  you  that  all  such  things  were  not  to 
be  reckoned  stable,  being  the  gifts  of  fortune  ? 
— Alex.  Wise,  when  he  was  the  most  obsequi- 
ous of  all  my  flatterers !  Allow  me  alone  to 
know  the  actions  of  Aristotle,  what  (liow  many) 
thino-s  he  beo-Q-ed  of  me,  and  such  letters  he 
wrote  me;  how  he  perverted  my  ambitious  study 
for  learning,  and  flattering  me  for  my  actions, 
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and  sometimes  for  my  beauty,  as  if  this  was  a 
part  of  the  sunuman  boruan  (greatest  good)  ;  some- 
times he  flattered  me  for  my  deeds,  and  some- 
times for  my  riches :  for  both  the  former  and 
the  hitter  were  to  be  considered  as  a  good,  that 
he  himself  miglit  not  be  ashamed  when  receiv- 
ing; being  a  jugghng  and  cunning  man,  Dio- 
genes :  Although  I  have  endured  this,  from  his 
wisdom,  yet  I  am  grieved  for  it,  as  if  for  tlie 
sunumim  honum  which  you  have  mentioned  a 
little  before. — Dio.  Dost  thou  know  what  thou 
shalt  do  ?  for  I  will  suggest  a  remedy  for  your 
grief,  since  indeed  here  hellebore  is  not  produ- 
ced, do  you,  drawing  up  tlie  water  of  Lethe, 
drink  with  a  wide  moutli  (in  large  draughts), 
and  drink  often  and  again :  for  thus  you  Avill 
give  over  to  be  affected  with  grief  for  the  Aris- 
totelian good  things  :  for  I  both  see  Clitus  him- 
self, and  Callistehcnes,  and  many  others,  run- 
ning towards  you,  that  tliey  may  tear  you  in 
pieces,  and  be  avenged  upon  you  for  the  in- 
juries which  yoxi  have  done  them :  wherefore 
go  you  by  this  other  ^tay  ;  and^  as  I  said,  di'ink 
•  often. 
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MERCURY  AND  CHARON". 

.  t 
Mer.  Let  us  reckon  together,  feri'yi'nan,  if 

it  seem  proj^er^  how  much  you  now  owe  me, 
tliat  we  may  not  quarrel  any  again  ahout  these 
things. — Cha,  Let  us  reckon,  Mercury ;  for  it 
is  better  to  come  to  a  detcrniiuation  about  them, 
and  will  be  less  troiiblescjme  afterwards — Mtu. 
I  brought  an  anchor,  at  your  desire,  for  five 
drachmas. — Cha.  You  mention  a  great  price. 
— ]\Ier.  But,  by  Pluto,  I  purchased  it  for  five, 
and  a  rope  to  tie  the  oar  for  twopence. — Cha. 
Set  down  five  drachmas  and  twopence. — ]Mer. 
And  for  a  needle  to  mend  the  sails,  I  paid  five- 
pence. —  Cha.  And  mark  tliese  also. — Mer. 
And  Avax  to  stop  up  the  chinks  of  your  boat, 
and  nails  too,  and  a  rope  of  Avhicli  you  have 
made  a  bracer  for  the  yard ;  all  these  for  tv/o 
dracluijas. — Cha.  Well  done,  thou  hast  pur- 
chased these  cheap  enough. — jMkr.  These  are 
all,  if  no  other  thing  has  escaped  me  in  compu- 
ting: when  do  you  say  y(ui  \\\\\  pny  these 
things.^ — Cha.  Now  indeed  I  am  unable  Mer- 
cury ;  but  if  son^e  contagion  cr  war  shall  send 
some  in  crowds,  then  one  shall  be  aljlc  to  gain 
scmetliing  in  the  croAvd,  by  overcharging  the 
fare. — Mer.  Therefore  noA\'  I  must  wait,  pray- 
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ing  that  the  worst  tilings  may  happen,  that  I 
may  enjoy  my  motiej/  by  them. — Cha.  It  cannot 
be  done  otherwise  Mercury,  ybr  few  now  indeed, 
as  you  see,  come  to  us;  for  it  is  peace. — Meb. 
It  is  better  as  it  is,  even  if  the  debt  due  me  is 
deferred  by  you  ;  but  those  ancients  indeed  you 
knew  Charon  how  they  were,  all  manly,  and 
full  of  blood,  and  many  of  them  wounded  ;  but' 
now,  some  one  either  dies  by  poison  from  his 
ton,  or  his  wife,  or  by  luxury,  being  swollen  as 
to  his  heUy  and  legs :  for  all  are  pale  and  slug- 
gish, nor  like  unto  those ;  but  these,  the  most 
of  them  come  for  the  sake  of  money,  snares  be- 
ing laid  for  them  in  turn,  as  they  seem. — Cha. 
For  these  things  sje  only  to  be  expected.— 
Mer.  Therefore  I  could  not  have  seemed  to 
trespass,  if  rigidly  exacting  those  things  which 
are  due  by  you. 

JUPITER  AND  MERCURY. 

Jup.  Mercury,  you  have  known  that  beauti- 
ful woman  the  daughter  of  Inachus  .'* — Mer. 
Verily  you  mention  lo.— Jup.  She  is  no  more  a 
girl,  but  a  heifer. — Mer.  This  is  monstrous; 
but  for  what  reason  Avas  she  changed  ?-—Jv¥. 
Juno  being  stimulated  Avith  jealousy,  changed 
her;    and  likewise  shtj  hath  hatched  another 
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fres]i  calamity  for  this  unl^appy  creature ;  «he 
hath  set  over  her  a  certain  niany-eycd  herds- 
man named  Argus,  Avho  feeds  tlie  heifer,  being 
without  sleep  (always  awake). — Mer.  ^^'hat  is 
necessary  to  be  done.'* — Jup.  Flying  down,  or 
when  you  havered  down,  to  the  Nemean /bresf, 
and  there  somewhere  Argus  feeds  her,  kill  him 
indeed ;  but  having  carried  off'  lo  herself  by  sea 
into  Egypt,  make  thou  her  Isis,  and  henceforth 
let  her  be  a  goddess  to  those  v;ho  dwell  there ; 
and  let  her  raise  the  Nile,  and  send  forth  winds, 
and  preserve  the  mariners. 

IRIS  AND  NEPTUNE. 

IpvIS,  Neptvme,  that  wandering  island  which 
was  torn  from  Sicily,  and  floating  under  water, 
which  swims  in  the  sea,  Jupiter  says,  stop  it 
now,  and  show  it,  and  make  it  now  manifest, 
that  it  may  remain  finnly  in  the  ^Egean  sea^ 
having  established  it  very  sure;  for  he  hath 
some  use  for  it.-^NEP.  This  shall  be  performed 
instantl}^,  O  Iris !  but  however  what  use  will  it 
afford  him,  when  made  to  appear,  and  floating 
no  longer  ? — Iris,  It  is  proper  for  Latona  to 
bring  forth  in  it :  for  she  is  already  bad  of  her 
pains. — Nep.  Why,  therefore,  is  not  heaven  suf- 
jjicient  for  her  to  bring  fortl,i?  but  if  it  fee  n*J 
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sufficient,  is  not  the  whole  eartli  able  to  receive 
her  births  ? — Iris,  No,  Neptune,  for  Juno  hath 
bound  down  the  Earth  by  a  huge  oath,  not  to 
afford  a  reception  for  the  labouring  Latona: 
therefore  this  island  is  without  the  oath,  for 
then  it  was  concealed. — Nep.  I  understand  it : 
Stop  island,  and  emerge  immediately  out  of  the 
deep ;  and  no  more  move  under  water,  but  re- 
main immoveable;  and  receive,  O  most  happy 
island,  the  two  children  of  my  brother  Jupiter, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Gods :  And  ye,  O 
Tritons !  carrv  over  Latona  to  it,  and  let  every 
thing  be  tranquil ;  but  that  serpent  who  now 
terrifying  torments  her,  these  infants  when  they 
have  been  brought  forth,  will  assail,  and  revenge 
their  mother :  but  do  you  carry  back  word  to 
Jupiter,  that  all  things  are  ready,  Delos  hath 
stood  still,  let  Latona  come  and  brinor  forth. 


XANTHUS  AND  THE  SEA. 

Xan\  Receive  me,  O  Sea,  suffering  grievous 
things  :  and  extinguish  thou  my  wounds  (the 
fire  which  devours  me). — Sea,  What  is  this, 
Xanthus  ?  who  hath  burned  thee  ? — Xan.  Vul- 
can ;  for  T  am  completely  burned  up,  O  wretch- 
ed I,  and  I  boil  — Sea,  But  why  hath  he  set  fire 
to  thee  ?— Xan.  On  account  of  the  son  of  The- 
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tls ;  for  when  I  implored  him  killing  the  Tro- 
jans, he  remitted  not  his  wrath,  but  with  the 
dead  bodies  he  was  damming  up  my  current, 
and  I  taking  pity  upon  the  wretched,  I  ap- 
proached, wishing  to  overflow  him,  at  which 
being  afraid,  that  he  might  abstain  himself  from 
the  men ;  then  Vulcan,  for  he  hap]xnied  to  be 
somewhere  at  hand,  and  I  thmk  ail  the  fire  as 
much  as  he  then  had,  and  as  much  as  he  had  in 
Etna,  and  what  he  had  elsewliere,  coming  up, 
he  oj^posed  to  me,  and  bul*ned  indeed  the  elms 
and  myrtles  upon  my  banks,  and  he  roasted  the 
unhappy  fish,  and  the  eels ;  and  he  made  my- 
self to  boil,  and  was  not  far  from  rendering  me 
completely  dry :  do  you  see  therefore  in  what 
manner  I  am  affected  by  these  conflagrations. 
— Sea,  Xanthus,  thou  art  turbid  and  hot,  as  is 
likely  by  blood  indeed  from  the  dead  carcases, 
but  with  heat  as  you  say  from  fire ;  and  deser- 
vedly, Xanthus,  you  who  have  made  an  attack 
upon  my  son,  not  revering  him  since  he  was  the 
son  of  Nereis. — Xan.  Did  it  not  become  me 
therefore  to  take  pity  upon  my  neighbours  the 
Trojans? — Sea,  But  was  it  not  becoming  in 
Vulcan  to  take  pity  upon  Achilles  the  son  of 
Thetis? 
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VULCAN  AND  JUPITER. 


VvL.  What  is  proper  for  me  to  do,  Jupiter  ? 
for  I  liaAc  come  as  you  have  ordered,  having  a 
very  sharp  ax  ;  and,  if  there  be  need,  it  can  spUt 
asunder  stones  at  one  stroke. — Jup.  Well  done, 
Vulcan ;  but  fetching  a  stroke  -with  it,  divide 
my  head  in  two. — Vul.  Are  you  trying  if  I  be 
mad  ?  but  command  me  truly  what  you  wish  to 
be  done  to  you. — Jup.  /  wish  my  skull  to  be 
split  for  me ;  and  if  you  will  not  obey  me,  not 
now  for  the  first  time  you  shall  experience  me 
in  wTath :  but  you  must  come  down  with  all 
your  so»d,  and  not  delay,  for  I  am  distracted 
with  the  pains  of  child-bearing,  which  derange 
my  brain. — Vul.  See,  Jupiter,  least  that  we 
shall  perform  some  mischief,  for  the  ax  is  sharp, 
and  it  will  not  be  without  blood,  nor  will  I  de- 
liver thee  after  the  manner  of  Lucina. — Jup. 
Strike  only,  O  Vulcan,  boldly ;  for  I  know 
what  will  come  to  pass.  —  Vul.  Indeed  I  am  un- 
willing, but  I  will  strike  :  for  may  not  any  thing 
be  done  when  you  order  it .'' — ^^^lat  is  this  ?  an 
armed  girl !  O  Jupiter  you  had  a  great  pain  in 
your  head ;  therefore  deservedly  were  you  pee- 
vish, maintaining  a  virgin  of  such  a  size  under 
the  membrane  of  your  brain,  and  she  too  arm- 
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ccl !  ]ia\  liif^  certainlv  Avithout  your  own  know- 
led^^c  a  camp,  and  not  a  head  ;  but  she  leaps,  and 
capers  in  her  arnioiu",  and  strikes  her  shield,  and 
brandishes  her  spear,  and  is  excited  with  fury; 
inid  what  is  chiefly  to  be  wondered  at,  she  lias 
become  already  even  beautiful  and  flourishing 
in  years,  in  so  short  a  time :  Indeed  she  is  blue- 
eyed,  but  her  helmet  makes  her  beautiful  on 
this  account :  Wherefore,  O  Jupiter,  give  her 
to  me  as  the  reward  of  my  midwifery,  by  be- 
trothing her  to  me. — Jur.  You  ask  impossibili- 
ties, Vulcan,  for  she  "wishes  always  to  remain  a 
virgin ;  but  I  oppose  it  not  as  far  as  depends 
upon  me. — Vul.  I  was  wishing  this,  the  rest 
«hall  be  a  care  to  me :  and  now  I  will  la}'^  liold 
of  her. — J  UP.  If  this  be  easy  for  thee,  do  so: 
but  I  know  that  you  love  what  is  impossible  to  be 
obtained. 


JUriTER,  iESCULAPIUS,  AND  HERCULES. 

J  UP.  Give  over  quarrelling,  JEsculapius  and 
Hercules,  with  each  other,  you  act  like  men ; 
for  these  things  are  disgraceful,  and  foreign  at  a 
banquet  of  the  Gods. — Hkr.  But  do  you  wisli, 
O  Jupiter,  this  druggist  here  to  sit  down  before 
nie? — yEsc.  Yes,  by  Jove,  for  I  am  a  better 
person. — Heu.  With  regard  to  what,  0  tliuu- 
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der-struck  wretch?  or  because  Jupiter  struck 
thee  with  thunder,  for  doing  tilings  which  were 
not  lawful,  and  now  in  pity  again  you  have  be- 
come a  sharer  of  immortality  ? — /Esc.  And  have 
you  forgotten,  Hercules,  that  you  have  burned 
upon  Mount  QSta,  since  you  cast  up  fire  to  me? 
—  Her.  We  have  by  no  means  lived  upon  an 
equality,  and  after  the  same  manner ;  as  I  in- 
deed am  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  have  sustained 
such  dreadful  labours,  purifying  my  life,  war- 
ring against  the  savage  beasts,  and  taking  ven- 
geance upon  injurious  men  ;  but  thou  art  a  cut- 
ter of  roots,  and  a  quack  ;  by  chance  indeed 
useful  for  sick  men  in  giving  them  drugs,  but 
never  performing  any  thing  manly. — A*lsc,  You 
speak  well,  since  I  have  cured  your  burnings, 
when  lately  you  arrived  half  burned  with  both 
mischiefs,  having  your  body  wasted  by  a  coat, 
and  moreover  by  fire :  but  I,  if  there  was  no- 
thing else,  never  served  like  you,  nor  did  I  card 
wool,  having  put  on  a  purple  robe,  nor  v.'as 
struck  by  Omphale  with  a  golden  slipper ;  but 
neither  did  I  in  a  fit  of  phrensy  slay  ray  children 
and  my  wife. — Her.  If  you  do  not  give  over 
taunting  me,  presently  you  shall  know  to  your 
sad  experience,  that  immortality  will  not  advan- 
tage thee  much  :  when  I  have  borne  thee  awav, 
I  will  throw  thee  down  headlong  from  the  top 
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of  heaven  :  so  that  Paeon  himself  will  not  cure 
thee,  thy  skull  being  fractured. — Jup.  Give 
over,  I  say,  and  do  not  disturb  our  banquet,  or 
I  will  send  you  both  away  from  our  feast ;  how- 
ever, it  is  proper,  0  Hercules,  that  .Esculapius 
sit  down  before  thee,  as  having  died  first. 


MARS  AND  MERCURY. 

Mars,  Have  you  heard.  Mercury,  what 
things  Jupiter  has  threatened  us  with,  how 
proud  and  absurd  ? — I,  says  he,  if  I  shall  wish, 
will  let  down  indeed  a  chain  from  heaven,  and 
if  you,  being  suspended  thereby,  should  violent- 
ly endeavour  to  draw  me  down,  ye  will  strive 
in  vain ;  for  truly  ye  shall  never  draw  me  down- 
wards ;  but  if  I  wished  to  draw  upwards,  not 
only  you  but  even  the  Earth  herself,  and  the  Sea 
being  raised  I  will  bear  aloft ; — and  other  things 
similar  which  thou  too  hast  heard :  But  I  have 
not  denied,  that  indeed  individually  he  is  the 
strongest  of  all  the  better  powers ;  but  at  once 
to  surpass  so  many  Gods,  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  weigh  him  down,  even  if  we  should  add 
the  Earth  and  the  Sea  to  ourselves !  I  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  believe  it. — Mer.  Softly,  INIars, 
for  it  is  not  safe  to  say  such  things,  lest  by 
chance  we  shall  catch  any  evil  on  account  of  our 
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prating. — ]\Iars,  Do  yovi  think  that  I  would 
mention  such  things  to  every  one  (all),  and  not 
but  to  thee  alone,  whom  I  did  know  was  wont 
to  o-overn  your  tongue  ?  Therefore  I  was  un- 
able  to  be  silent  to  thee,  in  that  whicli  seemed 
to  me  listening,  very  ridiculous  in  his  mena- 
ces. For  I  remember  that  not  long  ago,  Nej)- 
tune,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  when  they  had  mu- 
tinied, formed  a  plot  to  lay  hold  on  him  and 
bind  him,  aud  how  he  tried  every  shift,  being 
terrified,  and  that  Avhen  there  were  only  three ; 
and  if  Thetis  had  not  pitied  him,  and  called 
Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  as  his  associ- 
ate in  battle,  he  would  even  have  been  bound 
with  his  very  liohtninfr  and  thunder :  thinkins; 
upon  such  things,  a  fit  of  laughter  seized  me  at 
his  elegant  harangue. — jMer.  Be  silent,  softly, 
for  it  is  neither  safe  either  for  thee  to  teil  or  for 
Bie  to  hear  such  things. 


MEXELAUS  AND  PROTEUS. 

IVIen.  But,  O  Proteus,  it  is  not  against  belief 

for  thee  to  be  turned  into  water,  since  thou  art 

a  sea-god ;  and  even  it  may  be  allowabJe  for 

thee  to  be  changed  into  a  tree,  and  sometimes 

d3 
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thou  mayest  have  changed  thyself  into  a  lion, 
yet  this  is  not  beyond  behef:  but  if  hkewise 
you  can  be  turned  into  fire,  inhabiting  the  sea, 
this  I  greatly  wonder  at  and  discredit. — PiiOT. 
Do  not  wonder,  O  INIenelaus,  for  I  can  become 
so. — TvIen.  And  I  myself  have  seen  it.  But  you 
seem  to  me,  for  I  will  tell  it  thee,  that  you  ex- 
hibit some  justling  tricks  for  your  business,  and 
deceive  the  eyes  of  on-lookers,  and  vou  yourself 
becoming  no  such  thing. — Prot.  And  what  de- 
ception can  thus  be  done  in  actions  so  evident .'' 
Have  you  not  seen  them,  with  open  eyes,  into 
what  shapes  I  have  changed  mvself.'*  But  if 
thou  dost  not  believe,  and  the  actions  seem  to 
thee  indeed  to  be  false,  and  some  empty  forms 
practised  before  your  eyes,  when  at  the  same  time 
I  have  become  fire,  O  most  generous  man, 
stretch  out  your  hand  to  me ;  for  you  shall 
knoAv  whether  I  seem  Jire  only,  and  whether 
indeed  the  faculty  of  burning  be  in  me. — Men. 
This  experiment  is  not  safe,  Proteus. — Prot. 
But  vou  appear  to  me,  Menelaus,  never  to  have 
seen  the  Polypus,  nor  even  to  know  vhat  is 
wont  to  affect  this  fish. — JMfn.  But  I  have  seen 
indeed  the  Polypus ;  but  what  affects  it,  willing- 
ly I  would  learn  from  thee. — Prot.  For  whatever 
rock  it  happens  upon  approaching  to  apply  its 
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liollow  claws,  and  by  clinging  holds  itself  fast 
by  its  shaggy  surface,  it  makes  itself  like  unto 
it,  and  throAvs  off  its  colour,  imitating  the  co- 
lour of  the  rock,  so  that  it  avoids  the  fishermen, 
not  chanoincT  and  being;  by  no  means  manifest 
on  this  account,  but  very  like  to  a  stone. — Men. 
They  say  such  tl  mgs,  but  thy  situation,  Pro- 
teus, is  more  ir  edible. — Prot.  I  know  not, 
Menelaus,  what  other  things  you  can  believe,  if 
you  cannot  believe  your  own  eyes  ? — Men. 
Having  beheld,  I  have  seen  it,  but  the  thing  is 
monstrous  for  the  same  person  to  become  both 
fire  and  water. 


APOLLO  AND  MERCURY. 

Ap.  Can  you  tell  me.  Mercury,  which  of 
these  is  Castor,  and  which  Pollux  ?  for  I  can- 
not easily  distinguish  them. — Mer.  He  indeed 
who  was  conversing  with  us  yesterday  was  Cas- 
tor ;  but  this  is  Pollux. — Ap.  How  do  you  dis- 
tinguish them  ?  for  they  are  alike. — INIer.  Since 
this  one,  Apollo,  has  indeed  the  traces  of  wounds 
in  his  face,  which  he  received  from  his  antago- 
nists, w^hen  contending  with  his  fists,  and  chiefly 
what  he  received  from  Bebrycian  Amycus,  sail- 
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ing  with  Jason ;  but  the  other  exliiblts  no  such 
thing,  but  is  piu-e  and  uninjured  as  to  his  face. 
— Ap.  You  have  assisted  in  teaching  me  the 
marks ;  for  since  all  the  other  things  are  equal, 
the  half  of  the  egg  and  a  star  above,  and  a  ja- 
velin in  the  hand,  and  a  white  liorse  to  each : 
v.lierefore  I  have  often  indeed  called  this  one  Gas- 
tor,  who  was  Pollux  ;  and  that  one  by  the  name 
of  Pollux  :  but  tell  me  this  too,  why  do  not  both 
dwell  with  us  sometimes,  but  by  turns,  the  one 
of  them  indeed  is  now  dead,  but  the  other  is 
now  a  god. — Mer.  They  do  this  from  fraternal 
affection  ;  for  since  it  was  ordained  that  one  of 
the  sons  of  Leda  should  indeed  die,  but  the 
other  to  be  immortal,  thu.s  they  divided  among 
themselves  immortality. — Ap.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  division.  Mercury,  since  indeed  they 
will  not  see  each  other,  which  I  think  they 
chiefly  desired ;  for  how  can  it  be,  the  one  in- 
deed being  with  the  Gods,  and  the  other  with 
mortals  ?  However,  since  I  prophesy,  and  ^s- 
culapius  heals,  and  you  teach  to  wrestle,  being 
the  best  trainer  of  boys,  and  Diana  practises 
midwifery,  and  each  of  the  rest  have  some  pro- 
fession either  useful  for  Gods  or  men ;  but 
these,  what  do  they  for  us  ?  Shall  they  do  no- 
thing but  feast  with  us,  stout  as  they  are.'' — 
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Mer.  By  no  means,  for  it  is  enjoined  them  to 
serve  Neptune,  and  it  is  their  business  to  ride 
over  the  sea;  and  if  anywliere  they  have  seen 
tempest-beaten  mai'iners,  it  is  their  dnfj/,  liaving 
presided  over  the  ■''^oyage,  to  preserve  them 
when  saihng  the  deep. — A  p.  Mercury,  you  men- 
tion a  good  and  salutary  function  of  theirs. 


MERCURY  AND  MAIA. 

Mer.  For  is  there  any  god  in  heaven,  O  mo- 
ther, more  wretched  than  I  ? — Mai  a.  Do  not 
say  any  such  thing  Mercury. — Mer.  Why,  must 
I  not  speak,  I  who  have  so  much  business,  be- 
ing the  only  person  fatigued  and  distracted  for 
so  many  services  ?  for  indeed  in  the  morning 
when  I  am  aroused,  it  is  my  business  to  sweep 
the  banquet-place :  and  after  having  arranged 
the  council-chamber,  and  then  having  placed 
every  individual  article^  to  appear  before  Jupi- 
ter, and  to  carry  the  messages  which  I  receive 
from  him,  running  up  and  down  the  whole  day : 
and  after  having  returned,  all  dust,  to  set  the 
ambrosia  (or  food  of  the  gods),  and  before  this 
newly  purchased  cup-bearer  did  come,  I  like- 
wise did  pour  out  the  nectar  (drink  of  the  gods) : 
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and  vhat  is  most  grievous  of  all,  is,  that  I  alone 
of  all  others  do  not  sleep  in  the  night,  but  it  is 
my  business  then  to  conduct  the  souls  to  Pluto, 
and  be  the  guide  of  the  shades,  and  even  to  be 
present  in  the  judgment-hall;  nor  were  such 
employments  sufHcient  for  me  throughout  the 
day,  to  be  present  at  wrestlings,  even  to  attend 
upon  assemblies,  and  to  instruct  the  orators,  but 
I  must  manage  the  affairs  of  the  dead,  distract- 
ed as  I  am ;  but  these  indeed  the  sons  of  Leda 
(Castor  and  Pollux),  each  of  them  are  through- 
put the  .day  in  heaven  or  in  hell*  i.  e.  can  repose 
in  their  turns.  But  the  former  and  latter  busi- 
ness it  is  necessary  for  me  to  perform  every  day  : 
and  indeed  these  sons  of  Alcmena  and  Semele 
(Hercules  and  Bacchus)  sprung  from  wretched 
women,  free  from  cares,  banquet  at  the  table  of 
Jupiter:  but  I,  sprung 'ivova  Maia,  the  daughter 
of  Atlas,  must  serve  them :  and  I  am  just  ar- 
rived from  Sidon,  from  Agenor's  daughter,  to 
whom  he  sent  me,  to  see  what  the  girl  was  do- 
ing ;  when  I  had  not  yet  taken  my  breath,  he 
sent  me  again  to  Argos  to  see  Danae ;  then  after- 
v.'ards,  having  entered  Boeotia,  he  says,  in  pass- 
ing, visit  Antiopa :  and,  in  short,  I  have  now 
denied  him.  Wherefore  if  I  was  able,  willing- 
ly I  could  have  wished  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  lik,« 
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those  wlio  miserably  toil  upon  earth. — Mai  a. 
Suffer  such  things,  O  son  !  for  it  behoves  you  to 
serve  your  father  in  such  things,  since  you  are 
young :  and  now,  as  you  have  been  sent,  pro- 
ceed to  Argos,  then  into  Boeotia,  least  delaying 
you  may  even  receive  stripes ;  for  lovers  are 
easilj/  enraged. 


4S 


ANACREON'S  ODES. 


Xec,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  atas.  Hoe- 


ON  HIS  LYRE. 


I  visH  to  celebrate  the  two  sons  of  Atreus ; 
and  I  wish  hkewise  to  smg  of  Cadmus :  but  my 
lyre  sounds  love  only  on  its  strings.  I  lately 
changed  the  strings,  and  even  the  whole  lyre ; 
and  I  indeed  was  sinoing  the  labours  of  Hercu- 
les ;  but  my  lyre  on  the  contrary  sounded  loves. 
Farewell  to  us  for  the  future,  ye  Heroes !  for 
the  lyre  sings  only  loves. 


V 
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ON  v;oME>r. 


Nature  hath  given  horns  to  bulls,  and  hoofs 
to  horses,  swiftness  of  feet  to  hares,  yawning  of 
teeth  to  lions,  to  fishes  the  faculty  of  swimming, 
to  birds  to  fly,  prudence  to  men :  for  women 
she  had  no  more.  What  then  did  she  give 
them  ?  Beauty,  instead  of  all  shields,  instead 
of  spears ;  for  she  who  is  beautiful  subdues  both 
iron  and  fire. 

ON  CUPID. 

Once  in  the  midnight  hours,  when  nov%-  (just 
when)  the  Bear  is  turned  luider  the  hand  of 
Bootes,  and  all  the  race  of  mortals,  overcome 
bv  labour,  repose  themselves ;  then  Cupid  com- 
ing up  to  me,  did  beat  upon  the  bars  of  my 
doors.  "  Who,"  said  I,  "  beats  my  doors  ?  dis- 
tracting my  dreams."  But  Cupid  says,  "  Open, 
and  be  not  afraid,  I  am  a  child,  and  I  am  wet 
with  rain^  and  I  have  strayed  in  the  moonless 
night."  I  pitied  him^  having  heard  these  words  : 
and  immediately,  when  I  had  kindled  rwy  lamp, 
I  opened ;  and  indeed  I  beheld  a  child,  carry- 
ing a  bow,  likewise  wings,  and  a  quiver  :  where- 
fore, when  I  l)ad  placed  him  beside  the  hearth. 
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I  cherished  }u>  lia!uls  wiCn  my  pahiis,  and  wrung 
the  moist  water  out  ot"  his  hair.  But  he,  wlien 
cokl  liad  forsaken  him,  says,  "  Come,  let  us  try 
thiis  bow,  whether  my  string,  being  wet,  is  now 
ijijured  to  me."  Wherefore  he  bends  tV,  and 
struck  me  through  the  middle  of  ??»j/  liver,  like 
a  gad-bee  :  and  he  leaps  up,  and  laughing  aloud, 
'•  Congratulate  7ne,  landlord,"  said  he,  "  my  bow 
is  indeed  uninjured,  but  vou  will  be  pained  in 
your  heart. 

ox  HIMSELF. 

Upon  tender  myrtles,  and  upon  lotus  herbs, 
being  stretched,  I  wish  to  drink.  Therefore  let 
Cupid  administer  wine  to  me,  tying  his  tunick 
about  his  neck,  with  the  pryapus.  For,  like 
the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  life  runs  hdng  rolled  on ; 
and  soon  we  shall  lie  a  little  dust,  our  bones  be- 
ino-  dissolved.  What  does  it  advantaw  thee  to 
anoint  a  stone  ?  Wliat,  to  pour  upon  the  earth 
vain  libations  f  Rather  anoint  me,  since  as  yet 
I  live,  and  begirt  ye  my  head  with  roses,  and 
call  hither  my  female  friend.  O  Love !  before 
I  go  thither,  to  the  choirs  of  the  infernal  abodes, 
I  wish  to  dissipate  my  cares. 
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GN THE  ROSE. 


Let  US  mingle  with  Bacchus,  the  Rose,  the 
Jlower  of  loves :  fitting  to  our  temples  the  beau- 
tiful-leaved Rose,  we  will  drink,  laughing  merri- 
ly. Rose,  O  most  exquisite  flower !  O  Hose, 
thou  favourite  of  the  spring!  Roses  are  de- 
lightful also  to  the  Gods.  The  boy  of  Cytherea 
entwines  Roses  with  his  beautiful  hair,  dancing 
with  the  Graces ;  therefore  crown  me,  and  I 
will  strike  the  lyre  at  thy  shrines,  O  Bacchus  ! 
and,  being  encircled  witli  rosy  garlands,  I  will 
'dance  with  an  ample-bo^: cmed  maid. 

ON  A  DOVE. 

O  Lovely  Dove  !  whence,  whence  do  you  fly  ? 
Whence  flying  through  the  air  do  you  breathe, 
and  even  distil  so  many  perfumes  ?  Who  is 
your  master  ?  For  it  concerns  me  to  know  ? 
"  Anacreon  hath  sent  me  to  a  boy  :  to  Bathyl- 
lus,  at  present  the  prince  and  manager  of  all 
things.  Venus  sold  me  to  hiyn,  receiving  a  little 
hymn  for  vie :  and  I  serve  Anacreon  in  such 
matters ;  and  now  I  carry  his  letters,  such  as 
you  see  me  have :  and  he  says  that  he  will  im- 
mediately make  me  free.     But  I  will  remain  s*^ 
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servant  with  him,  although  he  may  dismiss 
me ;  for  does  it  become  me  to  fly  both  over  the 
mountains,  and  over  tlie  fields,  and  to  perch 
upon  trees,  devouring  something  wild  ?  Now  I 
eat  indeed  bread  when  I  have  snatched  it  from 
the  hands  of  Anacreon  himself.  And  he  gives 
me  wine  to  drink,  which  he  drinks  first  himse/f. 
And  having  drunk,  I  perhaps  will  dance,  and 
veil  my  master  with  my  wings ;  but  going  to 
rest,  I  sleep  upon  the  lyre  itself.  Now  you 
have  every  thing ;  go  away :  you  have  made 
me  more  loquacious,  O  man  !  than  even  a  crow." 

ON  HIMSELF, 

The  women  tell  me, — "  Anacreon,  thou  art 
an  old  man :  having  taken  thi/  mirror,  behold 
thy  hairs  even  no  longer  existing,  and  thy  fore- 
head bare  !" — But  I  know  not  as  to  your  hairs 
indeed,  whether  they  are,  or  whether  they  be 
gone :  but  this  I  know,  that  it  much  more  be- 
comes an  old  man  to  sport  merrily,  by  how 
much  nearer  his  fate  he  may  be. 

ON  CUPID. 

I  wish,  I  wish  to  be  in  love  !  Cupid ybrmfr- 
fi/  advised  me  to  love ;  but  I  having  an  improvi- 
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dent  mind,  was  not  persuaded.  But  he  im- 
mediately taking  his  bow,  and  golden  quiver, 
challenged  me  to  the  combat :  and  I  taking  up- 
on my  shoulders  a  coat  of  mail  like  Achilles,  and 
spears,  and  a  shield,  did  fight  with  Gupid.  lie 
shot  his  arrows,  and  I  fled ;  but  then  as  soon  as 
he  had  no  more  arrows,  he  grew  angry ;  then 
he  threw  himself  at  me  as  a  dart,  and  penetrated 
the  middle  of  my  heart,  and  enfeebled  me.  In 
vain  therefore  I  have  a  shield :  for  why  should 
we  throw  our  darts  without,  the  battle  exercising 
itself  within  nie  ?• 


ON  HIS  ^MISTRESS. 

Come,  best  of  painters,  paint,  O  best  of  paint- 
ers !  master  of  the  Rhodian  art,  paint  my  mis- 
tress, although  absent.  Paint  me  first  her  hair 
both  soft  and  black ;  but  if  the  wax  be  able  to 
perform  it,  paint  it  even  breathing  perfume. 
Then  paint  her  ivory  forehead  from  her  full 
cheek,  under  her  sable  locks ;  and  neither  dis- 
tract nor  blend  the  space  betwixt  the  eye-brows, 
but  let  it  have,  like  her,  the  meeting  of  the 
brow  not  perceptible,  and  the  circle  of  the  eye- 
lids black :  and  now  truly  make  thou  the  aspect 
of  the  eyes  from  fire,  at  the  same  time  blue  like 
Minerva's,  and  likev/ise  moist  as  Cytherea's ; 
E  3 
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paint  thou  her  nose  and  cheeks,  blending  the 
roses  with  milk :  paint  thou  her  lip  as  the  lip  of 
persuasion,  provoking  a  kiss ;  and  under  her 
delicate  chin  let  all  the  Graces  hover  about  her 
marble  neck.  For  what  remains,  clothe  her  in 
purple  garments,  and  let  a  part  of  the  flesh  shine 
through,  disclosing  her  shape :  It  is  enough,  for 
I  see  her ;  perhaps,  0  wax !  you  will  hkewise 
?peak ! 

ON  A  SWALLOW. 

You  indeed,  dear  Swallow !  coming  hither 
yearly,  build  your  nest  in  summer ;  but  in  win- 
ter vanishing  awai/,  you  go  either  to  the  Nile 
or  to  iSIemphis ;  but  love  always  builds  his 
nest  in  my  breast ;  and  this  affection  is  indeed 
fledged ;  but  that  one  is  as  yet  an  egg,  and  ano- 
ther is  now  half  hatched ;  and  there  is  always 
a  noise  of  the  peeping  young :  but  the  greater 
nourish  the  little  loves ;  and  these  being  groAvn 
up  immediately  again  bring  ftjrth  others.  What 
remedy  therefore  can  be  obtained  ?  for  I  am 
unable  to  drive  away  so  many  loves. 
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ON  THE  SPRING. 


Beliold,  upon  Spring  appearing,  how  the 
Graces  scatter  roses !  Behold  how  the  wave 
of  the  sea  is  softened  into  a  calm !  Behold 
how  the  duck  swims  !  Behold  how  the  crane 
shifts  her  dwelling !  and  the  sun  openly  shines 
forth  !  The  shadows  of  clouds  are  dispersed ; 
and  the  labours  of  husband  men  shine :  earth  is 
swollen  out  with  fruits ;  the  fruit  of  the  olive 
sprouts  forth  ;  the  juice  of  Bacchus  is  crowned  : 
and  the  fruit,  ushered  through  leaf  and  branchy 
flourishes. 

ON  CUPID. 

At  one  time  Cupid  saw  not  a  bee  sleeping 
among  roses,  but  he  was  stung  bj/  it.  And  be- 
ing stung  in  the  finger  of  his  hand,  he  cried 
aloud  jTrom  jjain.  But  running  and  likewise  fly- 
ing to  the  beautifid  Cytherea,  "  I  perish,  O 
mother !"  he  said,  "  I  perish,  and  die  apace  ! 
a  little  winged  serpent  has  stung  mc,  whom  the 
country  people  call  a  bee.""  But  she  said,  "  If 
the  sting  of  a  bee  torments  j/om  so  much,  how 
much  do  you  think  they  suffer,  O  Cupid ! 
whom  you  shoot  at  ? '" 
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ON  THE  CICADA. 

We  declare  thee  happy,  O  Cicada !  Because 
like  a  king  yoii  sing  upon  lofty  ti'ees,  after  liav* 
ing  sipped  a  little  dew ;  for  all  these  things  are 
tiiine,  whatever  you  see  in  the  fields,  and  what- 
ever the  woods  produce.  For  thou  art  the 
friend  of  husbandmen,  hurting  nothing  to  any- 
one :  likewise  thou  art  honoured  by  mortals  as 
the  sweet  prophet  of  summer.  The  Muses  in- 
deed love  thee ;  and  Apollo  himself  loves  tkce^ 
and  hath  given  a  sweet  voice  to  thee :  likewise 
old  age  docs  not  distvu'b  thee,  O  skillful  Cicada  ! 
sprung  from  the  earth,  lover  of  song,  free  from 
cares,  from  fleijh  and  blood;  thou  art  almost 
equal  to  the  Gods. 

ON  LOVE. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  not  to  love,  and  it  is  at 
hard  matter  to  love ;  but  it  is  hardest  of  all, 
when  in  love,  to  be  unsuccessfid.  Birth  is  no- 
thing to  love ;  philosophy  and  culture  are  trod- 
den under  foot ;  7nortals  regard  only  money. 
May  he  perish  v,  ho. first  loved  money  !  On  ac- 
count of  it  he  is  no  more  a  brother  who  formerly 
was  a  rdaii'jn ;  on  account  of  it  there  .are  no 
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parents ;  ^vcrs  and  bloodshed  are  waged  for  it ! 
and  what  is  worse,  we  lovers  on  its  account  arc 
destroyed. 


ON  AN  OLD  MAN. 


I  love  a  jovial  old  man ;  I  love  a  dancing 
young  man ;  but  when  an  old  man  dances,  in- 
deed he  is  old  as  to  his  locks,  but  he  is  young 
in  his  mind. 
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F'ROM  THE  EPITAPH  OF  ADONIS. 

I  LAMENT  for  Adonis :  the  Loves  lament  for  him. 
Beautifial  Adonis  lies  in  the  mountains  having  his 
White  thigh  wounded  with  a  tusk, — a  white  tusk. 
And,  gently  expiring,  he  affects  Venus  with  grief: 
And  black  blood  flows  down  his  snow-white  skin : 
And  his  eyes  languish  under  his  eye-brows. 
And  the  x'ose  of  his  lip  is  fled :  and  along 
With  him  dies  even  the  kisses  which  Venus 
Will  not  relinquish :  A  kiss  indeed  is  agreeable 
To  Venus J)-om  him  altho'  living  no  longer: 
But  Adonis  hath  not  perceived  that  she  kissed  hin* 
While  dyingf. 
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Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Venus  !  beautiful  Adonis  hath  died. 

Wlien  she  saw,  when  she  discovei'ed  tlie  intolerable 

Wound  of  Adonis,  when  she  beheld  the  cruel  blood 

About  his  withered  thigh,  extending  her  arms. 

She  tJms  did  complain  with  a  lamentable  voice : — 

"  Stay,  Adonis!  stay,  O  unhappy  Adonis!  tliat 

I  may  hold  thee  for  the  last  time,  as  I  will  embrace  thee. 

And  mix  my  tears  with  thine.     You  fly,  O  Adonis ! 

Far  away,  and  depart  to  Acheron,  even 

To  tlie  hateful  and  savage  kingdom  of  Pluto : 

But  I  a  wretched  person  live,  and  I  am 

A  Goddess,  and  I  am  unable  to  follow 

Thee.     Take,  Proserpine,  this  my  lord : 

For  thou  art  she  that  receivest  by  far 

The  better  part  of  myself;  and  every  fine  thing 

Devolves  to  thee.     You  die,  O  thrice  wished-for 

Youth !  and  love  hath  fled  me  like  a  dream. 

And  at  once  my  zone  hath  perished  :   for 

Why,  O  daring  youth  !  have  you  hunted  ? 

Being  so  beautiful,  why  have  you  been  foolish 

Enough  to  contend  with  wild  beasts  ?" — Thus 

Venus  grieved:  and  thus  the  Loves  lament. 


Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Venus  !  Beautiful  Adonis  hath  died. 

Venus  pours  forth  as  many  tears 

As  Adonis  pours  forth  blood :  but  all  these 

Tears  were  turned  into  flowers  upon  the  earth : 

The  blood  pi-oduces  a  rose,  but  tears  the  celadine. 
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I  lament  for  Adonis  !  Beautiful  Adonis  hath  died. 
O  Venus !  deplore  thou  no  more  the  man  in 
The  woods :  a  couch  of  leaves  is  fitly  prepared 
Upon  the  ground,  a  heap  of  leaves  is  prepared 
For  Adonis.     He  possesses  this  bed,  O  Venus  ! 
Adonis  now  (}iea6. possesses  tliis  his  bed; 
And  ultho'  dead,  yet  he  is  beautiful. 
Beautiful  even  when  dead,  as  if  sleeping. 
Tender  Adonis  reclines  in  pui^ile  garments : 
But  the  Loves  deploring  lament  around  him, 
Their  locks  cut  off'  for  x\donis : — And 
This  one  indeed  treads  upon  his  arrows ; 
But  that  one  treads  upon  his  bow ;  and 
Another  breaks  his  swift  quiver:  another 
Indeed  loosens  the  sandal  of  Adonis  ; 
Another  brings  water  from  the  golden  caldron, 
And  another  washes  his  thighs ;  and  another 
Behind  cools  Adonis  with  his  wings. 


The  Loves  lament  for  Cytherea  herself. 
Marriage  hath  extinguished  his  whole 
Torch  in  the  threshold,  and  hath  displayed 
The  nuptial  chaplet :  and  no  more  Hymen; 
Hymen  is  singing  no  more  a  song,  but 
Woe,  woe,  is  now  snng  foi'th.     The  Graces 
Deplore  the  son  of  Cynira,  and  they 
Call  him  again :   But  he  hears  them  not ; 
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No  trulvj  nor  is  he  able ;  and  the  girl 
(Proserpine)  does  not  liberate  him. 


ON  AUCEPS,  (OR  THE  FOWLER). 

Auceps  was  as  yet  a  youth,  when  hunting  birds 
In  a  grove  thick  set  with  trees,  he  beheld 
Fugitive  Cupid  sitting  vipon  the  bough 
Of  a  box-tree :    But  i-ejoicing  as  soon  as  he 
Perceived  /lim,  since  indeed  he  did  appear 
'J"o  him  a  large  bird,  and  at  the  same  time 
Having  put  in  order  all  his  arrows,  one 
With  another,  he  beheld  Cupid  with 
The  desire  of  shooting  him,  bounding  here 
And  there  through  the  trees.     But  at 
Last  the  youth  being  vexed,  because 
There  was  no  end  of  this,  having  thrown 
Away  his  arrows,  he  came  to  an  old 
Ploughman,  who  had  taught  him  this 
Art :  and  told  him  ;  and  shewed  him 
Cupid  sitting:    But  the  old  man  smiling. 
Shook  his  head,  and  replied  to  the  youth  : 
Give  over  this  hunting,  nor  pursue  that  bird. 
Fly  thou  far  away :    This  is  an  evil  beast : 
You  shall  be  happy  as  long  as  j'ou  have 
Not  caught  it :    But  when  you  have 
Arrived  at  man's  estate,  he  who  now 
Flie?  ard  leaps  away  from  yon,  he, 
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Coming  of  his  own  accord^  unexpectedly 
Will  perch  upon  your  head. 


CLEODAMUS  AND  MYRSOX. 

Cleo.  What  is  pleasant  to  thee  ?   O  Myrson  ? 
In  the  spring,  in  the  winter,  in  the  autumn. 
Or  in  the  summer^  and  which  of  these  do  you 
Rather  wish  to  approach  ?    Whether  do  you 
Wish  the  summer,  when  all  things  ai'e 
Discharged  which  we  toil  at  ?    Or  sweet 
Autumn,  when  hunger  is  light  to  men  ? 
Or  even  the  Avinter,  being  at  ease  with  regard 
To  toil?    And  since  many  in  the  Avinter 
While  they  warm  themseh'es  are  delighted 
With  ease,  and  slothfulness.  Do  you  love 
Jl  ?    Or  whether  does  the  beautiful  spring 
Rather  delight  thee  ?    Tell  me  what  thy 
Mind  chooses.    For  idleness  permits  us 
To  speak. 

Myr,  It  does  not  become  mortals  to  judge 
Of  divine  operations.     For  all  these  seasons 
Are  sacred  and  sweet :    But  on  thy  account 
I  will  tell  thee,  O  Cleodamus !  what  season 
Of  all  others  is  most  agreeable  to  me.     I  wish 
Not  for  suinmer,  since  the  sun  then  scorches 
iSIe :    Nor  do  I  wish  for  autumn,  since  it 
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Brings  on  periodical  distempers  :  and  am 
Unable  to  endure  the  pernicious  winter. 
And  I  fear  both  snow  aiid  frost.     But 
May  the  spring,  thrice  wished  for,  be 
Present  to  me  the  whole  year,  when 
Neither  the  cold  nor  the  sun  torments  us. 
All  things  are  fruitful  in  spring ;  all 
Tilings  sweetly  bud  in  the  spring ;  and 
Night  and  day  are  equal  to  men. 
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FUGITIVE  CUPID. 


Venus  pi'oclaimed  aloud,  "  If  any  one  hae^ 
Seen  Cupid,  my  son  Cupidj  Meandering 
Near  the  public  ways,  who  is  my  fugitive 
Son,  the  discoverer  shall  have  a  reward. 
The  reward  of  a  kiss  shall  be  to  thee 
The  reward  of  Venus  !  if  indeed  thou  canst 
Bring  him,  not  a  bare  kiss,  but 
Thou,  O  stranger  !  shalt  have  something 
More.     But  my  boy  is  remarkable  : 
You  may  know  him  among  twenty 
Others.     Not  white  indeed  in  regard  to 
Body,  but  he  is  like  to  fire :    His 
Eyes  are  sharp,  and  flame-coloured : 
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^td  he  has  an  evil  mind,  and 

Sweet  words ;  for  he  does  not  think 

Of  whiit  he  even  utters  :  his  voice  is  like 

Honey.     But  if  lie  be  angry,  his  disposition  - 

Is  disagreeable  ;  fraudulent,  speaking 

Not  tlie  truth  ;  a  deceitful  youth  who 

Sports  cruelly.     His  head  has  curled 

Locks,  and  he  has  a  magnanimous 

Countenance.     His  hands  indeed  are 

Small,  but  he  shoots  far :    He  slioots  even 

To  Acheron,  and  to  the  king  of  the  infernal 

Regions.     His  body  is  indeed  naked. 

But  his  mind  guards  him :  And  swift 

As  a  bird  he  flies  about,  sometimes  to  these. 

Sometimes  to  those,  either  to  men,  or  to  women. 

And  he  settles  in  their  hearts.     He  has 

A  very  small  bow,  and  an  arrow  upon 

His  bow :  His  ai-row  is  small,  but 

Is  borne  even  to  the  sky.     And  he  has 

A  golden  quiver  upon  his  shoulders ; 

And  there  are  within  bitter  arrows. 

With  which  he  often  wounds  me.     All  his 

Wounds  are  cniel,  yea  all  of  ihein  :  but 

?.Iuch  more  liis  little  torch,  which  burns 

Sol  himself.     If  thou  canst  catch  him. 

Bring  him  bound,  nor  even  take  pity  on 

Him.     And  if  you  shall  behold  him 

Weeping,  be  on  thy  guard  least  he  deceives  thee ;' 

E%en  if  he  shall  laugh,  bring  liim  along. 
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And  if  he  should  wish  to  kiss  thee,  avoid  it  : 
His  kiss  is  bad,  his  hps  are  poison. 
And  if  he  shall  say,  '  Take  these,  I  present 
Them  to  thee,  whatever  arms  I  have ;'  thou  shalt 
Not  touch  any  thing,  the  gifts  are  deceitful : 
For  all  ihese  are  touched  with  fire." 


FROM  THE  EPITAPH  OF  BION. 

Begin,  O  Sicilian  Muses !  Begin  your  grief. 
Ye  nightingales,  who  mourn  among 
The  thick  leaves,  tell  ye  to  the  Sicilian  waters 
Of  Arethusa,  that  the  shepherd  Bion  hath 
Died ;  and  that  song  too  hath  died  along 
With  him ;  and  the  Doric  Muse  hath  perished. 


Begin,  O  Sicilian  Muses  ?  Begin  your  grief. 
He,  who  was  dear  to  the  herds,  sings  no  more  ; 
lie  sings  no  more,  reclining  under 
The  solitary  oaks ;  but  chants  a  Lethaean 
Hymn  beside  Pluto. 


Begin,  O  Sicilian  Muses  !  Begin  your  grief. 
O  longed-for  youth !  who  now  will  sing  on 
Thy  pipe  ?     But  who  will  apply 
His  mouth  to  thy  pipes  ?     Who  so  bold  } 
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For  as  yet  they  breathe  thy  lips,  and 
Th}»^  breath.     Echo  too  catches  away  thine 
Among  the  reeds.     I  cai'ry  thy  pipe 
To  Pan,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  afraid 
To  apply  his  mouth,  least  he  hold  them 
Second  after  thee  in  skill. 


This  is  another  woe  to  thee,  O  chief  singer 

Of  rivers  !     Here,  O  Meles  !  is  new  grief  ybr  thee : 

For  first  Homer  died  to  thee,  that  sweet  mouth 

Of  Calliope  :  and  they  say  that  you 

Deplored  your  fair  son  in  your  weeping 

Waters,  and  to  have  filled  the  whole  sea 

With  your  sound:  now  again  thou 

Deplorest  another  son,  and  thou  art 

Pined  away  with  sad  grief.     Both 

Were  dear  to  the  fountains.     The  one  did 

Drink  of  the  Pegascan  fountain;  but 

The  other  held  waXer  from  the  fount 

Of  Arethusa.     But  the  one  did  sing 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 

Likewise  the  great  son  of  Thetis,  and 

Menelaus  the  son  of  Atreus  :  but 

The  other  sung  not  wars,  nor  tears,  but 

He  sung  Pan,  and  did  sound  forth 

The  shepherds,  and  did  feed  his  flocks  while 

Singing,  and  did  fabricate  pipes. 

And  did  milk  the  tender  cow ;  he 
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Tod  instructed  tlie  moutlis  of  the  youtlis  ; 
He  too  cherished  Cupid  in  his  bosom; 
And  he  loo  M^as  dear  to  Venus, 


Begin,  O  Sicilian  Muses  !  Begin  yonr  grief. 
All  the  illustrious  cities,  and  all  the  toAvns 
Deplore  thee,  O  Bion  !  Ascra  bewails  thee 
Much  more  than  Hesiod;  nor  does 
The  Boeotic  woods  so  much  desire 
Pindar ;  nor  hath  tlie  Ceian  city 
So  much  wept  its  poet.      Paris  longs 
For  thee  more  than  for  Archilochus : 
And  instead  of  Sappho's,  Mitylene 
As  yet  sounds  thy  verse. 


Begin,  O  Sicilian  Muses !  Begin  your  grief. 

Alas,  alas !   when  the  mallows  have  died 

In  the  garden,  or  the  green  par&ley. 

Or  tlie  flourishing  and  soft  anise,  afterwards 

They  revive,  and  grow  again  in  another 

Year.     But  we  who  are  either  great. 

Or  strong,  or  wif^e  men,  when  once  we  have  died. 

And  been  buried  in  the  hollow  earth,  we  sleep 

A  very  long  unintermitting  and 

Unawakening  sleep  :  and  thou  too 

Indeed  in  silence  slialt  be  intombed 

In  the  earth. 
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CONCERNING  HEROISxM. 


Neither  would  I  mention,  nor  would  I  hold 
That  man  in  respect,  whetlier  famous  at 
Running  or  wrestling :  nor  if  he  has  indeed 
Both  the  magnitude  and  strength 
Of  the  Cyclops,  and  should  surpass 
The  Thracian  north  wind  in  running : 
Nor  if  he  should  be  more  elegant  in  form 
Than  Tithonus  himself,  and  more  rich 
Than  Midas  or  Cyniras :  nor  if  he  should 
Be  more  of  a  king  than  Pelops,  the  son 
Of  Tantalus,  and  should  have  the  smooth 
Tongue  of  Adrastus':  nor  if  he  should 
Possess  every  glory  except  warlike  fortitude.^ 
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For  a  man  is  not  good  in  wai*,  if  he  could 

Not  bear  indeed  to  gaze  upon  bloody 

Slaughter,  and  standing  near,  assault 

I'he  foe.     This  indeed  is  bravery,  this  is 

The  noblest  effort  among  men,  and 

Chiefly  dignifies  a  young  man  who 

Bears  it.     This  is  both  a  common  good 

To  the  state,  and  to  all  the  people. 

If  any  man,  st^mding  firmly,  should 

Constantly'  remain  among  the  champions 

Of  the  foremost  rank  ;  and  altogether  forgetful 

Of  base  flight,  and  patiently  opposing  his 

Life  and  coui-age  to  danger :  and 

Standing,  encourages  his  next  neighbour 

To  die.     This  man  is  noble  in  war. 

And  he  instantly  t-n*ns  to  flight 

The  daring  plialanxcs  of  the  enemy,  and 

Rules  the  tide  of  battle  b}'  his  attention : 

But  he  himself  falling  in  the  front  rank. 

Loses  his  life,  having  honoured  both 

The  state,  and  his  people,  and  his  sire :  and 

Departing  with  many  wounds  through 

His  breast  and  embossed  shield,  and 

Lincivise  through  his  armour  in  front. 

Both  young  men  and  old  men  at  the  same 

Time  beAvail  him,  and  all  the  city 

Lame  ♦-  him  with  great  affection. 

His  tomb,  and  his  children  are  famous 

Among  m€H.  even  his  grandchildren. 
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And  all  his  posterity  after.     Never  does 
His  illustrious  glory  perish,  nor  his  name. 
But  although  he  is  under  the  eartli. 
He  is  made  immortal,  whom  conducting 
Himself  bravely,  and  remaining  and 
Fighting  for  his  country  and  his  children, 
Impetuous  Mars  hath  destroyed.     But 
If  he  should  avoid  the  fate  which  brings 
On  the  long  sleep  of  death,  and  being 
Victorious,  should  bear  away  the  splendid 
Glory  of  the  fight :  all  honour  him  alike. 
Both  young  men  and  old ;  and  having 
Enjoyed  much  felicity,  at  last  retires 
To  the  shades  below.     But  when  old,  he 
Ranks  first  among  the  citizens,  neither 
Does  any  one  wish  to  hurt  him,  either 
Irreverently  or  unjustly  :  and  all 
The  young  men  in  their  seats,  and 
Those  of  his  equals  in  years,  and  those 
Who  are  older,  at  once  give  up  their  place 
To  liim.     Now  let  any  one  endeavour 
To  arrive  at  the  summit  of  this  virtue. 
Not  abandoning  his  courage  in  the  time 
Of  war. 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  SAME. 

For  it  is  glorious  for  a  good  man  to  die,  falling 
Among  the  front  soldiers,  and  fighting  for 
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His  country :  but  any  one  having  left 

His  own  city  and  fertile  fields,  being  forced 

To  beg,  this  ia  the  most  wretched  of  all 

Miseries,  having  been  made  to  Avander 

About  Avith  his  dear  mother  and  aged  sire. 

And  with  his  little  children  and  his  youthful  wifej 

For  he  indeed  shall  be  hateful  among  those 

To  whom  he  may  come,  being  subject  to 

Indigence  and  pinching  poverty :  he  both 

Disgraces  his  race,  and  debases  his  fair  species; 

And  every  dejection  of  heart  and  misfortune 

Follow  him.     At  length  no  regard  for  decency 

Possesses  this  wandering  man,  nor  has  he  any 

Shame  afterwards.     But  let  us  fight  with 

Courage  for  this  land,  and  let  us  die  for  our 

Children,  nor  being  afraid  for  our  lives.      But 

O  ye  young  men !  fight  ye  by  turns,  abiding 

By  one  another,  nor  begin  ye  shameful 

Flight  nor  fear.     But  conceive  ye  great  and 

Gallant  resentment  in  your  minds ; 

Kor  be  ye  lovers  of  life  rvhile  fighting  Avith 

Tlie  enemy.     But  JIjj  ye  not  from  the  veterans 

Whose  knees  are  7iotv  no  longer  agile,  nor  having 

Left  the  old  men  do  ye  fly :  for  indeed 

This  is  shameful,  a  veteran  falling 

In  the  front,  to  lie  before  the  young.     Having 

Already  a  hoary  head,  and  a  Avhite  beard, 

lireathing  out  his  gallant  soul  upon 

The  ground,  and  ha\'^ng  his  colour  de'sti'oyed : 
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But  he  is  like  to  the  young  men  in  every 
Thing,  therefore  let  him  have  the  feir  flower 
Of  youth :  but  being  alive,  he  is  indeed 
Amiable  when  seen  by  mortal  men 
And  women,  but  beautiful,  after  having 
Fallen  in  the  van. 
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AUCEPS. 


IGNOTO  IXTERPRETE. 


A  L  cEPs  q7(i  erct  adhuc  adolescens,  nemore  arboribo^ 

denso 
Dam  venatur  aves,  fugitivum  vidit  Amorcin 
Buxi  ramo  insidentem  :  ut  igitiir  animadvei'tit, 
Gaiidens,  quoniam  avis  ei  permagna  videbatur, 
Calamos  simul  omnes  inter  se  conjungens. 
Hue  illuc  transilientem  observabat  Amorem. 
Tandem  vero  adolescens  indignitus,  quia  nihil  profi- 

ciebat 
Abjectis  arundinibus  senem  adiit  aratorem, 
A  quo  banc  artem  didicerat,  eiqne  rem  narravlt 
Et  sedentem  ostendit  Amorem.     Porro  senex 
i>i;briden,s  movit  caput,  et  respondit  puero, 
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Abstine  a  venatione,  nee  istam  avem  Insf>'|i;itor. 

Fuge  procul;  mala  est  haec  bestia :  eris  beatus 

Dum  non  ceperis  ipsam;  sed  si  viri  mensuravTi  atti- 

lUe  qui  nunc  fiigit  et  resilit,  ip-e  sua  spoiite 
Accedens  subito  capiti  tuo  uisidebit. 


IDEM  IDYLLIUM. 
HENRICO  STEPHANO  INTERPRETS. 

Auceps  forte  puer  dum  venaretur  opaca 
In  sylva  volucres,  infelix  omen,  Amoreni 
Fronde  super  buxi  cernit  pallente  sedentem. 
Tunc  ergo  exultans,  magna  velut  alite  visa 
Continuo  viscum  calamosque  recolligit  omnes, 
Atque  dolos  varios  volitanti  tendit  Amori. 
Sed  tandem  incassura  mcereiis  cecidisse  laborem, 
Ad  vetuium,  abjectis  caliamis,  aceedit  arantera, 
Usus  ea  fuerat  quo  nuper  in  arte  magistro : 
Ordine  rem  narrat,  super  arbore  monstrat  Amoreni. 
lUe  caput  quassans,  ridetque  et  talibus  infit, 
Farce  puer  praedae  buic,  procul  bac  absiste  volucri. 
Pestiferum  est  animal :  tu  ti'rque  quaterqne  beatus^ 
Dum  non  hoc  capies:  verum  siquando  viriles 
Attigeris  annos,  qui  nunc  hue,  nunc  volat  illuc 
Te  fugitans,  aderit  tunc  iinprovisus,  eumque 
Impositis  cernes  pedibusque  tibi  coUa  prementem»- 
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IDEM  IDYLLIUM. 
LAURENTIO  GAMBARA  INTEIIPRETE. 

Sub  lucem  captans  nemorosa  in  valle  volucres 
Thyrsis,  adhuc  puer,  invisum  conspexit  Amorem 
In  viridis  buxi  ramo  frondente  sedenlem. 
Est  tunc  Isetitia  perfusus :  namque  avis  illi 
Magna  videbatur,  nemorum  nee  visa  per  umbras 
Aniplius :  et  calamos  aptans  hue  ille  volantem 
Per  nemus  atque  illuc  vi^il  observabat  Amorem. 
Devictusque  dolore,  sui  quia  nulla  laboris 
Meta  erat,  abjectis  calamis  properabat  ad  ipsum 
Agricolam,  sub  quo  volucres  eaptare  magistro 
Noveratj  atque  rei  seriem  memorabat  inanem : 
Et  positum  viridi  ramo  monstravit  Amorem. 
Tune  quassans  caput,  et  ridens  sic  inquit  orator, 
Parce    sequi   puer   banc    prasdam :    et   fuge :    bellua, 

sasva  est 
Quam  spectas :  et  eris  felix  si  retia  silvis 
Tensa  leges,  volucresque  alias  eaptare  parabas. 
Ast  aetas  te  laeta  virum  pubentibus  annis 
Quum  faciet,  nunc  qui  nemoris  subtervolat  umbras 
Et  fugitj  in  capite  ille  tuo  tunc  spontc  sedebiL 
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IDEM  IDYLLIUM. 
HUJUS  OPUSCULI  AUCTORE  IXTERPRKTE. 

Aucup6  adiluc  adolescent^  f^uum  aves  in  nemore 
Pleno  ai'boribus  veuaretur,  fueitivum  Amorem  vidit, 
Buxi  ramum  insideatem :   sed  jucundus  eum 
Quum   aspexisset,  et  quoniam   ei  videbatur  maxima 

ales, 
E6  tempore  omnibusque  sagittis  preparatis,  eum  Amo- 

re  captus 
Torquendi :  eum  volitantem  hu"  iilucque,  videbat; 
Amoris  propter  agilitateni,  cum  ea  tandcai  irate, 
Calamis  abjectis,  ad  aratoreui  properavit 
Quo  ea  arte  eruditus  fuerat,  eique  inquiebat : 
Quali  labore  fuerat  usus,  eique  osteiidit 
Alitem  fatuum  insidentem,  senexcjue  irridebat, 
Et  quum  caput  concussisset,  juventati  respondit ; 
Linque  cito  venationem  ipsam,  si  sapias  ; 
Illam  volucrem  diutius  assequaiisne ;  fuge  procnl : 
Animal  turpe  est,  beatus  eris  tamdiu  id  uon  iuvenerL-, 
Postquam  sed  t^  homine,  quod  k  te  nunc  salitque  ei* 

fugit, 
Tuum  caput  celerrime  sua  sponte  insidet. 
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CLEODAMUS  ET  MYRSON. 
IGNOTO  INTERPRETE. 

Cleo.  Vere,  u  Myrson,  aiit  hyeme,  aiit  autumno, 
Aut  aestate,  quid  tibi  jiicundum?  et  quodnam  ex  his 

magis  optas  advenire? 
Num  aestatem  cum  omnia  absoluta  quaecmique  labo- 

ramus? 
An  dulcem  autumnum,  cum  hominibus  ftimes  levis  est? 
An  vero  hyemem  ad  opera  pigram  ?  qvioniam  et  hy 

erne  multi 
Dum  se  calefaciunt,  oblectantur  otio  et  pigritia  ? 
An  vero  tibi  pulchrum  ver  magis  placet?  dicj  Quid 

tibi  animus 
Eligit  ?  loqui  enim  permittit  otium  nobis. 

Myr.  Judicare  non  decet  mortales  divina  opera. 
Omnia  enim  haec  sacra  sunt,  et  jucunda :  tui  autem 

gratid 
Dicam,  Cleodame,  quodnam  prae  aliis  gratum  sit. 
Non  volo  aestatem  esse  ;  quoniam  tunc  me  sol  torret : 
Nee  volo  autumnum ;    quoniam  morbos  fructus  au- 

tumnales  pariunt : 
Perniciosam  hyemem  sufferre,  nives  prulnasque  timeo: 
Ver  mihi  ter  exoptatum  toto  anno  adsit, 
('um  neque  frigus.,  neque  sol  nos  gravat. 
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Vere  omnia  foecmida  sunt^  omnia  vere  sua\ia  gevmi- 

nant, 
Et  nox  Iiominibus  paVj  et  par  dies. 


IDEM  IDYLLIUM. 
HENRICO  STEPHANO  INTEUPHETE. 

Cleo.  Quid  vei'is  volupe  est  autumni  aut  tempore^ 
Myrson  ? 
Quid  volupe  aestatis  vel  quid  tibi  tempore  brumae  ? 
Ciijus  et  adventura  votis  majoribus  optas? 
Optatiirne  aestas,  nostros  quia  perficit  aestas 
Maturat  nostros  laetos  redditque  labores  ? 
Autumnusne  ?  fami  faci!^  ([uum  vitia  medetur  ? 
An  tibi  hyems  optatur  iners  ?  quo  tempore  multi 
Ante  focum  cessant^  pigraque  quiete  fruuntur? 
Gratius  estne  istis  ver  pulchrum?  die  tibi  quid  mens 
Optet :  sermonem  concedunt  otia  talem. 

Myr.  Divum  opera  baud  par  est  humano  examine 

pendi : 
Et  pariter  sacra  sunt  haec  quatuor,  et  mihi  grata. 
Scire  tamen  quoniam  cupis  hoc  Cleodame,  fatebor 
Quodnam  plus  nobis  placeat  qukm  ca?tera  tempus. 
^statem  nolo  :  radiis  tunc  solis  aduror  : 
Haud  cupio  autumnum :  nam  ob  fructus  morbifer  ille 

est: 
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Formido*  tristes  hyemis  glaciesqiie  nivesque: 
Durai-e  annum  ver  cuperem  per  amabile  totum  r 
Turn  neque  nos  frigus,  nee  solis  nos  gravat  ardor, 
Omnia  tunc  fatu  vel  geranine  laeta  recenti. 
Ipsa  dies  etiam  spatium  tunc  noctis  adaequat. 


IDEM  IDYLLIUM. 
LATJRENTIO  OAMBARA  INTERPRETE. 

Cleo.  Verne  tibi,  vel  liyems,  aut  aestas,  an  autuin- 
nus 
O  Myrson  cordi  est  ?  tu  die  mihi.  Quid  magis  optas  ? 
An  prius  aestatem  ?   quum  debita  sacra  coloni 
I^egifei-ae  faciunt  Cereri,  frugumque  suorum 
Prospectant  cumulos,  atque  hoiTea  plena  laborum. 
An  placet  autumnus  ?   quum  proles  rustica  curat 
Solari  no3i  glande  fameni,  non  tollere  largo 
Fonte  sitim,  nam  tunc  variis  exuberat  arbos 
Fructibus,  atque  novo  redolet  vendemia  Baccho, 
Ignavam  cupis  ;nne  hyemem?  claususque  paterms 
Sedibus,  ob  gelidi  penetralia  frigora  coeli. 
Ante  focum,  partoque  frui,  et  convivia  laeta 
Ducei'e,  et  hybernos  agere  alta  per  otia  soles. 
Anne  juvant  te  nunc  lisec  florea  tenipora  veris? 
Da  mihi  quoque  ferat  te  nunc  tua  certa  cupido. 
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MyTs,  Quum  sint  (ut  referunt  vates)  haec  ([uatuor 
anni 
Tempora  ab  asterni  manibus  distincta  pai-entis 
Numinibusque  dicata  suis,  et  cognita  sacris. 
Judicium  non  fevre  licet  mortalibus  ullum. 
Sed  dicam  Cleodamc  tibi,  quae  gratior  anni 
Pars  mihi  sit  vel  cara  magis.     Milii  displicet  aestas. 
Quae  me,  si  brevis  hora  tenet  sub  sole,  coquit  me 
Sol  subito,  atque  aestu  vires  et  membra  fatigat.  i 
Est  pater  autumnus  non  gratus :  namque  recentes 
Diversa  efiundunt  morborum  semina  fructus. 
Horresco  glacialem  hyemem,  et  resonantia  caeli 
Murmura,  perflantesque  notos  :  pruinasque  nivesque 
Non  possum,  Cleodame,  pati.     Sed  purpureum  ver 
Terque  quattrque  mihi  carum  est :  utinaraque  rubeti 
Floreret  vere  aeternum  Sicania  tellus. 
Quando  non  aestus  gravis  est,  sceleratque  brumae 
Tempora,  praecipueque  nocens  autumnus :  at  aether. 
Purior,  et  volucrum  resonant  aviaria  cantu; 
Et  passim  vestit  se  versicoloribus  arbos 
Floribus,  et  viridante  coma :  foecundaque  tellus 
Effundit  varios  r  jacto  semine  foetus : 
Et  laeti  carpunt  silvis  nova  pabula  tauri : 
jEqualisque  dies  somno  est:  umbraeque  virentes 
Invitant  dulcem  captare  in  valle  soporem. 
Omnipotens  pater  aethereas  quum  conderet  oras, 
Judice  me  et  molem  banc  mundi,  pecudesque  virosque 
Ver  erat,  et  diilces  spirabant  leniter  aurae, 
Et  passim  florebat  humus  benc-oleiitibus  herbis. 
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AxMOR  FUGITIVUS. 


Ve\us  Amorem  filiutn  axtirnn  mclaraabat. 
Si  quis  in  triviis  vagantem  vidit  Amorem, 
Fugitivus  meus  est :  index  muniis  habebit. 
Merces  tibi  erit  suavium  N'eneris :    si  vero  adduxeris 

ipsum, 
Non  nudum-  suavium,   sed  tu,  6  hospes,  plus  etiam 

habebis. 
Insunt  auteni  plurlma  signa  puero :  inter  vrginti  alios 

cognoveris  ipsum. 
Corpore  non  albiis,  veram  igni  similis :  oculi  ipsius 
Acres  et  flammei.     Mala  mens,  dulcia  verba ; 
Non  enim  idem  sentit  quod  loquitur.    Vox  illi  dulcis, 

ut  niel : 
Sed  cum  irascitur,  mens  est  immitis,  fraudulenta. 
Nihil  vere  dicens :  dolosus  puer,  crudeliter  ludit. 
Pulcliro  capillatum  est  ille  caput,  habet  autem  proter- 

vum  faciem. 
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Exiguae  quidem  illius  sunt  manus,   sed  procul  jacu- 

latur : 
Jaculatur  usque  ad  Acherontem.  et  iiiferni  regem. 
Corpore  quidem  mulus,  at  mens  iili  tecta  est : 
Et  volucris  sicut  avis  circumvolat  nunc  ad  hos,  nunc 

ad  illos 
Vivos  et  mulieres,  vesceribus  autem  insidet. 
Arcura  habet  vald;  exiguum^  super  arcu  ver'i  sagittam: 
Exigua  illi  sagitta,  et  in  coelum  usque  ieitur. 
Et  aurea  in  humeris  ])haretra:  in  ea  autem  sunt, 
Amarulentae  arundines,   quibus  saepe  etiani  me  sau- 

ciat. 
Omnia  sunt  crudelia,  omnia:  multo  vero  magis  quae 

ipsi  est 
Pana  fax  Solem  ipsum  perurit. 
Si  tu  ceperis  ilium,  vinctum  due,  neque  miserearis. 
Et  si  quando  flentem  videris,  cave  ne  te  fallat : 
Etiam  si  liserit,  tu  attrahe  ipsum ;  atque  si  voluerit  te 

osculari, 
Fuge :  malum  es  osculum,  ipsa  labra  sunt  venenum. 
Si  vero  dixerit,  cape  haec,  done  tibi  quaecunque  mihi 

sunt  arm  a 
Ne  quicquam  attigeris :  fallacia  dona  siait  j  igne  enim 

omnia  tincta  sunt. 
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BIONIS  EPITAPHIUM. 

Incipite  SiculEE  luctum,  incipite  Musae. 

Lusdniae  quae  den  sis  lugetis  in  foliis, 

Nunciate  Siculis  undis  Arethusae, 

Quod  pastor  Bion  mortuus  est,  quudque  una  cum  ipso 

Et  carmen  interiit^  periitque  Dorica  Musa. 


Incipite  Sicula?  liictum,  incipite  Musae. 

lUe  armentis  charus  non  amplivis  canit, 

Non  amplius  solitariis  sub  quercubus  recubans  cantat : 

Verum  apud  Plutonem  carmen  Lethaeum  canit. 


Incipite  Siculae  luctum,  incipite  Musae. 
Qui»  nvmc  tua  pistula  canet,  o  desideratissime  ? 
Quis  calamis  tuis  os  admovebit  ?  quis  adeo  audax  erit  ? 
Nam  adhuc  spirant  tua  labra  et  tuum  halitum. 
Echo  etiam  ir^er  arudines  tuos  decerpit  cantus. 
Pani  fero  festulam  tvam :  fortasse  et  ille  affigere 
Os  verebitur,  ne  post  te  secimdas  ferat. 


Hie  tibi,  6  fluviorum  maxim^-canore,  alter  moeror  est 
Hie  6  Mele,  novus  dolor.      Interiit  enim  tibi  priifs 
Homerus, 
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Illud  Calliopes  dulce  os :  et  te  aiunt 
Deplorasse  piilchnim  filium  flebillibus  uiidis, 
Totunique   replevisse   voce    tua  marc:    nunc  itermn 

aliiim 
Filium  deploras,  et  triste  luctu  cantabescis. 
Ambo  foutibus  chari  erant :  alter  bibebat 
De  fonte  Pegaseu ;    alter  tenebat  poculum   de  fonte 

Arethusae. 
Et  alter  Tyndax'ei  forniosam  cecinit  filiam, 
Et  magnum  Thetidis  filium,  et  Atridam  Menelaum : 
Alter  vero  non  bclla,  non  lacrymas,  verum  Pana  cane- 
bat, 
Et  pastorcs  sonabat,  et  inter  canendum  pecora  pasce- 

bat, 
Et  fistulas  fabricabat,  ct  suavem  vetulam  iiaulgebat, 
Et  puerorum  oscula  docebat,  et  Amorem 
In  gremio  fovebat,  atque  Veneri  cliarus  erat. 


Incipite  Siculas  luctum,  incipite  Musae, 

O  Bion !  omnes  inclyta?  lu-bes,  omnia  oppida  te  de- 

plorant  ? 
Ascra  te  deflet  multu  magis  quam  Hesiodmii ; 
Keque  adeo  desiderant  Pindarum  Bceotica'  sylvse  ; 
Nee  vatem  suum  adeo  flevit  Ceium  oppidum. 
Te  magis  quam  Archilochum  desiderat  Parus :    pro  - 

que  Sapphone 
Adhuc  tuum  carmen  sonat  Mitylcnc, 
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Incipite  Siculu-  luctum,  incipite  Miisa\ 

Kei  hci !  mal\  te  cum  in  horto  interieriint, 

Vel  viride  .ipium,  vel  florens  crispum  anethum^ 

Postea  vevi\  iscunt,  et  altero  anno  renascimtur : 

Nos  vero  qui  magni  et  fortes  aut  sapientes  viri  siniui:^; 

Ubi  sercel  mortui  fuerimus,  obscuri  in  terra  concava 

Dormimus  valdc  longum  infinitum  inexcitabilem  som- 

num. 
Et  tu  quidem  in  silentio  conditus  eris  in  terra ; 


E  TYRT^'EI  ELEGIIS. 


DE  BELLICA  VIRTUTE. 


NoN  memorandus  rnihi  vir,  nee  in  pretio  habeiidu': 
videtur, 

Sen  virtiitis  pedum  seu  gratia,  lacta? ; 

Neque ;  si  C3'clopum  habeat  maguitudincm  et  robur. 

Et  currendo  vincat  Thracium  aquilonem; 

Et  forma  sit  vel  ipso  Titliono  praestantior, 

Et  locupletior  quam  aut  Midas  aut  Cyniras  rc^en ; 

Neque  si  Tantalidem  Pelopein  regno  vincat, 
.Einguamque  Adrasti  suavissimam  habeat; 

Neque  si  gloriam  omneni  prjster  bellicam  fortitiidincm 

habeat : 
.  Non  enim  vir  bonus  est  in  bello. 

Si  non  sustineat  C3t?dem  videre  cruentam, 
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Et  prouius  hostem  stare  cupiat. 

Hapc  virtus  est,  hoc  optimum  inter  homines  pi-armium 
Et  inaximc  dfcorat  virum  juvenem,  a  quo  gei'iuir. 
Commune  hoc  bonum  cd  civilati,  et  universe  populo, 
Si  quis  vir  progressus  inter  pugnantes-hi-prima-acie 

maneat 
Constanter,  tui-jjisque  fugae  prorsus  obliviscatur, 
Vitara  et  animam  patientem  objicicns  pcriculo  ; 
Animetque  ad  mortem   obeundam  proximum   viruin 

adstans : 
Ilic  vir  bonus  est  in  bello. 
Statim  vero  hostium  in  fugam-vertit  phalanges 
Asperas,  suaque  industria  praehi  fluctus  regit. 
Ipse  autem   in  prima  acie  prostratus   charam  vitam 

amittit, 
Civitatem,  et  populos,  et  patrem  honestans ; 
Multis  per  jjectus  et  scutum  rotundum  vulneribus     ■ 
Et  per  thoracem  ab  anteriore  parte  sauciatus, 
Hunc  vero  lugent  pariter  juvenesque  senesque 
Et  gravi  desiderio  tota  civitas  funus  ipsius  prosequitur. 
Hujus  sepulchium  et  liberi  inter  homines  prseclari  sunt, 
Itemque  nepotes,  et  omne  postevorum  genus. 
NuiKjuam  ejus  bona  gloria  intent,  neque  nomen  ipsius, 
Se  %  quamvis  sub  terra  sit,  manet  imniortalis. 
Quern  se  fortiter  gerentem,  manentemque,  ct  pugnan- 

tem 
Pro  patria  et  liberis  vehemens  Mars  peremerlt. 
Quod  si  effiigerit  sortem  mortis  longum-inducentis-sa- 

poreu>. 
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Et  victoria  potitus  splendidam  gloriam  pugn^  aiiferat ; 
Ipsum  ex  aequo  omnes  juvenesque  senesque  colunt^ 
Multisque  jucundis  affectus  ad  orcum  abit. 
Senescens  autem  inter  cives  praecellit,  neque  quis  ilium 
I.aedere  nee  irreverenter  nee  injuste  cupit ; 
Omnesque  in  sedibus  juvenes  simul  et  aequales 
Loco  cediint  ei,  quique  majores  natu  siuit. 
Hujus  igitur  virtutis  ad  sunimum  pervcnire  nunc  ali- 

quis 
Nitatur  animo,  nou  remittens  bellum. 


EJUSDEM  ALTERUM. 

Praeclarum  est,  in  prima  acie  si  occidat 

Vir  bonus,  pro  patria  sua  pugnans  : 

Ai  si  quis  urbe  sua  pinguibusque  arvis  relictis 

Mendicare  cogitur,  hoc  omnium  est  miserrimum  ;    ■ 

Cum  chara  matre  vagans,  et  sene  parente, 

Cumque  parvulis  filiis,  et  adolescentula  uxore. 

Invisus  nam  que  erit  ad  quoscunque  pervenerit, 

Indigentia  victus  et  odiosa  paupertate: 

Genus  suutn  infamat,  et  formam  decoram  turpat,  : 

Omnis  generis  anxietas  et  mala  cum  sequr.ntur. 

Tandem  sic  errantem  hominem  nulla  dccori  cura 

Afficit,  nee  pudor  uUus  in  posterum  est  ei. 

At  nos  aninio  forti  pro  terra  hac  pugnemus,  et  pr^ 

libcris 
Jloriamur  aiequaquam  vitae  parceiitei».    . 
II  3 
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O  juvencSj  r.rcte  invicem  juncti  pxignate, 
Neque  turpis  fugae  aut  timoris  initium  facite  : 
Sed  magnum  fortemque  concipite  animo  impetiim. 
Nee  j^ugnantes  adversus  hostes  vitae-rationeni-habete 
Veteranis   autemj    quorum  genua   non  amplius   sunt 

agilia 
Grandaevis  i-elictis,  ne  fugite, 
Turpe  enim  est,  si  in  prima  acie  prostatus 
Jaceat  ante  juvenes  vir  senior, 
Candidum  jam  habens  caput,  barbamque  canam, 
Animam  efflans  fortem  in  pulvere, 
Et  denudatus  corpore :  juvenibus  a\item  in  omnibus 

similis  est 
Et  pidchrum  pubertatis  florem  liabeat. 
V'iris  quidem  mortalibus,  et  mulieribus,  visu  amabilis 
E:--t,  vivus  adhuc ;  strenuus  autem,  si  in  prima  aeie 

feciderit. 
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THE  EPITAPH  ON  ADOXI?. 


"  Perisu'd  Adonis  !"  my  full  sorrows  sigh  ! 
"  Perish'd  !"  the  Loves — the  weeping  Loves  reply  \ 
Rise,  hapless  Queen,  thy  purple  robes  forego — 
Leave  thy  gay  couch,  and  snatch  the  weeds  of  woe. 
Beat — beat  thy  bi'east,   and  tell :    "  Thougli  fair  he 

shone, 
Alas,  Adonis,  thovigh  so  fair,  is  gone  !" 

**  Perish'd  Adonis !"  my  full  sorrows  sigh! 
"Perish'd!"  the  Loves — the  Aveeping  Loves  reply! 
I  see  his  thigh  in  weltering  horror  bare. 
The  wound  all  open  to  the  mountain. air. 
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He  breathes  !  yet,  yet  his  eyes  a  pale  mist  dimS, 
As  the  black  crimson  stains  his  snowy  limbs ! 
TvO  !  from  his  lips  the  rosy  colour  flies. 
And  cv'n  thj'  soothing  kiss,  O  Venus,  dies ! 
That  kiss,  (I  view  tliy  anguish'd  image  near) 
That  last  fond  kiss,  to  thee  so  doubl}'  dear ! 
}>ut  th.e  vain  ardors  of  thy  love  gi^■e  o'er —  > 

Cold — cold  he  lies,  and  feels  thy  breath  no  more. 

'■'  Perish'd  Adonis  !"  my  full  sorrows  sigh  ! 

"■  Perish'd!"  the  Loves — the  weeping  Loves  reply  ! 

Priz'd  in  the  chace,  his  dogs  stand  liouling  round. 

And  tlie  pale  Oreads  mourn  the  fatal  wound. 

The  Cyprian  Queen  abandon'd  to  despair 

(A  deeper  wound  her  heart  was  doom'd  to  bear) 

Wanders  amidst  the  thickets  of  the  wood;, 

Her  torn  unsandal'd  feet  distain'd  with  blood  ; 

And,  her  wild  tresses  floating  in  the  gale. 

Wails  her  Assyrian  lord,  through  many  a  long,  long 

vale ! 
But  on  the  momitain's  brow  Adonis  lies. 
Nor  hears  one  echo  of  her  ceaseless  cries  ! 
While,  spouting  from  his  thigh,  the  streams  of  gore 
His  bosom  erst  so  white  empurple  o'er. 

*'  Perish'd  Adonis  !"  my  full  son*ows  sigh  ! 
*'  Perish'd  !"  the  Loves — the  weeping  Loves  reply  ! 
Lo  !  Venus  blooms  no  more  in  beauty's  pride ; 
With  him  her  graces  liv'd,  with  Iiim  they  died ! 
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Those  vivid  blushes — those  entrancins?  clianns — 
Th.'it  form  glow'd  only  fur  Adonis'  arms ! 
The  mountain  springs — the  rivers,  as  they  flow — 
And  the  hill  oaks,  vemurniur  to  her  woe ! 
The  flow'rets  blush,  in  sorrow,  at  her  feet ; 
While  sad  in  every  grove,  through  every  street 
C}'therea  chiuints  :   "  Thy  favourite  youth  is  fied  I" 
Ah,  Venus  mourn  the  fair  Adonis  dead ! 
Responsive  echo  sighs  ! — Who,  who  can  bear 
Tlie  love-lorn  Goddess  moan,  without  a  tear? 
Soon  as  she  saw  her  lover  press  the  ground, 
Wither'd  his  crimson  thigh,  and  wide  the  wound. 
She  stretch'd  her  trembling  arms,  and  deeply  sigh'd : 
And  "  Stay,  dear  youth,  a  moment  stay,"  (she  cried) 
*'  That  I  may  clasp  thee,  on  thy  breast  recline. 
Suck  thy  faint  breath,  and  glue  my  lips  to  thine ! 
One  tender  token,  dear  Adonis  give — 
Yet  a  short  moment,  while  thy  kisses  live ! 
Then,  as  in  death  thy  sinking  eyes  shall  roll, 
I'll  catch  the  quiv'ring  spirit  of  thy  soid, 
Drav/  its  quick  flame,  rekindled  as  we  part ; 
Drink  thy  fond  love,  and  store  it  in  the  heai't ! 
Thus  the  last  relic  of  affection  take. 
And  here  inclose  it  for  thy  charming  sake ! 
Far — far  from  me,  to  Pluto's  spectred  coast, 
I'elov'd  Adonis  !  flies  thy  gentle  ghost ! 
Wretch  that  I  am,  to  breathe  immortal  breath. 
That  cannot  join  thee  in  the  realms  of  death  ! 
Queen  of  the  shades,  whom  Fate  hath  given  to  share 
Whatever  blooms  on  earth,  or  goo:l,  or  fair; 
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Far  linppier  tlioii,  take  all  my  soul  adores ! 

lie  comes,  blest  Queen,  he  hastens  to  thy  shores! 

Alas !  wJiile  here  my  fruitless  sorrows  stream. 

Love,  golden  love,  is  vanioh'd  as  a  dream : 

Their  wanton  charms  no  more  my  Cupids  own ; 

They  droop,  and  perish'd  is  my  virgin  zone. 

Why,  form'd  so  fair,  v»'ith  every  softer  grace. 

Why,  sweet  Adonis,  urge  the  savage  chace  ?" 

Thus  Venus  griev'd :  and,  "  Ah  !  thy  joys  are  o'er," 

Her  Cupids  sobb'd — "  Adonis  is  no  more." 

Wide  as  her  lover's  torrent-blood  appears. 
So  copious  flow'd  the  fountain  of  her  tears  ! 
The  rose  starts  blushing  from  Uie  sanguine  dyes. 
And  from  her  tears  anemtmies  arise. 

*'  Perish'd  Adonis !"  my  full  sorrows  sigh  ! 
"  Perish'd  !"  the  Loves — the  weeping  Loves  reply  ! 
But  cease  to  sigh  unpitied  to  the  groves 
The  liapless  story  of  thy  vanish'd  loves  ! 
His  velvet  couch  survey — nor  longer  weep— 
See  his  fair  limbs,  and  mark  his  beauteous  sleep ! 
Come  let  the  bridal  vest  those  limbs  infold. 
And  pillow  his  reposing  head  in  gold ! 
Though  fix'd  in  death  its  pallid  features  frown. 
That  visage  with  the  flowery  chaplet  crown ! 
Alas  !  no  flow 'rets  boast  their  glowing  pride: 
^V'ith  hira  their  fragrance  and  their  coloin-  died ! 
Shade  h.im  with  myrtles — pour  the  rich  perfumes— 
No— pe-isli  e\ erv  sweet  1 — No  more  Adoais  blooms i 
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His  pule  corse  cover'd  with  a  purple  vest. 
Behold  he  lies !  and  lo !  the  Loves  distrest 
Shear  their  bright  locks,  in  agony  of  v/oe. 
And  spurn  the  useless  dhvt  and  break  the  bo^v  1 
Some  quick  unbind  his  buskin'd  leg,  and  bring 
In  golden  urns  pure  water  from  the  sjning ; 
While  others  gently  bathe  the  bleeding  wound, 
Or  with  light  pinions  fan  him,  fluttering  roimd. 
See  Hymen  quench  his  torch,  in  wild  despair, 
And  scatter  the  connubial  wreatli  in  air ! 
For  nuptial  songs  the  dirge  funereal  sighs, 
While  Hymen  soiTows,  and  Adonis  dies ! 
The  Graces  mourn  their  sweet  Adonis  slain: 
And  louder  ev'n  than  thou  Dione,  'plain ! 
Hark,  fi'om  the  Nine  elegiac  accents  fall, 
(Each  plaintive  cadence  murmuring  to  recall 
Their  favourite  bard)  solicitous  to  save — 
Ah  !  can  he  hear  ?   or  cross  th'  irremeable  wave  ? 
Yet,  Venus,  cease :  thy  tears  awhile  forego— 
Reserve  thy  sorrows  for  the  year  of  woe  ! 

CUPID  AND  THE  FOWLER. 

Once  a  youth  as  he  fowl'd  in  the  midst  of  a  grove. 
On  the  branch  of  a  box-tree  saw  fugitive  Love : 
In  triumph  he  leapt ;  and  in  hopes  of  a  prize, 
(For  he  thought  it  a  bird  of  a  wonderful  si^e) 
Selected  and  join'd  his  best  twigs  for  a  snare; 
Then  mark'd  Cupid  hopping,  now  here,  and  now 
there. 
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Impatient  at  length  at  so  vain  a  delay) 

He  flung  all  liis  twigs,  in  a  passion,  away ; 

And  eager  his  marvellous  tale  to  impart, 

Kan  up  to  tlie  man  who  had  taught  him  his  art; 

And  while  the  old  rustic  stood  holding  the  plough, 

Pointed  out  the  strange  bird  tliat  had  percli'd  on  a 

bough. 
The  countryman,  shaking  his  head,  Avith  a  smile. 
Said  archly :   "  Ah,  try  not  witli  tAvigs  to  beguile 
Such  dangerous  game — O  avoid  it,  my  boy  ! 
'Tis  a  fell  bird  of  prey,  and  but  forni'd  to  destroy. 
Thrice  happy,  if  never  you  catch  him  ! — then  shun 
A  frolic,  whose  end  will  have  nothing  of  fun  ! 
For,  believe  me,  ere  long,  when  to  manhood  you  rise, 
Tho'  now,  simple  youth,  as  you  follow  he  flies : 
His  pinions  around  you  he'll  suddenly  spread. 
And  familiarly  flutter,  and  peix-h  on  your  head." 


CLEODAMUS  AND  MYRSOX. 

Cleo. — Say,  whilst  each  season  speeds  its  circling 
race. 
Whose  sweet  impression  leaves  the  liveliest  trace? 
Say,  Myrson,  does  the  sunnier  charm  thee  most. 
When  richly  crown'd  our  finish'd  toils  we  boast.-* 
Or  autumn,  waving  wide  his  reddening  grain. 
Or  winter,  welcome  to  the  lazy  swain ; 
As  with  the  jovial  partners  of  his  lot. 
He  hails  the  dieerful  blaze  tliat  gilds  his  cot? 
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Or,  hath  soft  spring  the  unrivall'd  power  to  please  ? 
Speak,  Myrson,  since  we  seem  reclin'd  at  ease. 

Myr. — 'Tis  not,  my  friend,  for  mortals  to  define 
What's  fairest  of  creation's  works  divine. 
All-hallow'd  are  the  seasons'  cheerful  train. 
And  nature  varies  not  a  scene  in  vain. 
Yet,  (in  my  eyes  the  loveliest  and  the  best) 
One  season  shines  superior  to  the  rest. 
Not  summer,  sultry  with  her  dying  breeze ; 
Not  autumn,  dropping  fruits  that  breed  disease; 
Nor  winter,  hoar  amid  his  drifted  snows — 
'Tis  spring,  the  balm  of  sweetest  bliss  bestows! 
'Tis  spring  that,  trebly  to  my  wishes  dear. 
My  heart  could  welcome  through  the  purple  year. 
No  cold  or  heat  disturbs  the  venial  air. 
While  from  each  bud  the  gales  ambrosia  bear : 
Then  all  the  living  blooms  of  plenty  rise ; 
And  equal  days  and  nights  divide  the  skies. 
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THE  STRAYED  CUPiD. 

As  Capid  from  his  mother  Venus  stray'd. 
Thus,  cxymg  him  aloud,  the  Goddess  said : — 
"  If  any  one  a  wandering  Cupid  see. 
The  Htlle  fugitive  belongs  to  me. 
And  if  he  tell  Avhat  path  the  rogue  pursues. 
My  kisses  shall  reward  him  for  the  news ; 
But  if  he  bring  me  back  the  boy  I  miss, 
I'll  give  him  something  sweeter  than  a  kiss. 
So  plain — so  numerous  are  his  marks,  you'll  own 
That  ev'n  among  a  score  he  may  be  known. 
Flame-colour'd  is  his  glowing  skin — not  white ; 
JFierce  are  his  eyes,  that  flash  malignant  light; 
Smooth  are  his  words,  his  voice  as  honey  sweet. 
Yet  war  is  in  liis  heart,  and  dark  deceit ! 
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Provoke  him — and  his  rage  all  check  defies — 

Frantic^  in  other's  woe  his  pastime  lies. 

Bright-clustering  locks  his  lovely  forehead  grace, 

But  insolent  expression  marks  his  face. 

Though  little  are  his  hands,  those  hands  can  fling 

Darts  ev'n  to  Acheron,  and  the  infernal  king. 

Though  bare  his  body,  yet  no  art  can  find 

A  clue  to  trace  the  motions  of  his  mind. 

As  tlie  fleet  bird,  on  airy  pinions  light, 

From  men  to  sighing  maids  he  wings  his  flight ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  in  many  a  circle  stray  s^ 

Yet  perching,  on  tlieir  vitals  i'lly  preys. 

Lo !  ready  from  his  little  bow  to  fly — 

His  arrow  swift,  though  slight,  can  pierce  the  sky. 

A  golden  quiver  on  his  slioulder  glows. 

And  holds  the  embitter'd  dai-ts  for  friends  and  foe?. 

Ev'n  I  their  frequent  wounds  wordd  vainly  shun. 

But  his  fell  torch — its  blaze  even  dims  the  sun  ! 

If  you  secure  the  wanderer,  bi"ing  liim  bound  ; 

Nor  mind  him  tliough  he  cry  and  stump  the  ground. 

And  trust  him  not,  though  smiling  lie  appears ; 

Alike  deceitful  are  his  sighs  and  tears. 

To  kiss  you,  sweetly  laughing,  sljould  he  try; 

Fly  him — there's  poison  in  his  kisses — fly  ! 

But  if  he  say  :  *  How  idle  your  alarms  ! 

Here,  take  my  darts — my  arro\vs — ^take  my  aiTns  !' — 

Ah!  touch  them  not — beware  iiis  treacherou^  aim; 

IJis  darts,  his  arrows,  are  all  tipt  with  flame." 
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THE  EPITAPH  ON  BION. 

Mourn,  Dorian  stream,  departed  Bion  mourn ! 
Pour  the  hoarse  murmur  from  thy  pallid  urn  ! 
Sigh,  groves  and  lawns !  ye  plants  in  sorrow  wave : 
Ye  flowers,  breathe  sickly  sweets  o'er  Bion's  grave  J 
Anemonies  and  roses,  blush  your  grief; 
Expand,  pale  hyacinth,  thy  letter'd  leaf! 
Thy  marks  of  anguish  more  distinctly  show — 
Ah !  well  the  tuneful  herdsman  claims  your  woe! 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain ! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain ! 
Ye  nightingales  that  sooth  the  shadowy  vale. 
Warble  to  Arethusa's  streams  the  tale 
Of  Bion  dead:  lamenting  nature's  pride. 
He  sunk !     Ah,  tlien  the  Dorian  music  died ! 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain  ! 
Ye  swans  of  Strymon,  bid  so  sweet  a  note 
As  Bion  breathed  along  your  green  banks,  float 
O'er  the  still  wave !  and  tell  Bistonia's  maids. 
That  Doric  Orpheus  charms  no  more  the  glades. 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain ! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain ! 
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Dear  to  the  Muse,  alas !  no  more  he  sings 
By  )'on  lone  oak  that  shades  the  plashy  springs. 
He  roams  a  spectre  through  the  glooms  of  fear. 
And  chaunts  the  oblivious  verse  to  Pluto's  ear. 
O'er  the  hush'd  hills  his  pensive  heifers  rove. 
Refuse  their  pasture,  and  forget  their  love  ! 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain  ! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain  ! 
Thee — thee,  O  Bion,  snatch'd  from  earth  away. 
The  Satyrs  wail'd,  and  ev'n  the  God  of  Day  ! 
Pan  for  thy  numbers  heav'd  his  sighing  breast. 
And  sad  Priapus  mourn'd  in  sable  vest. 
The  Naids  in  despairing  anguish  stood. 
And  swelletl  with  briny  tears  their  fountain-flood 
Mute  Echo,  as  her  mimic  music  dies. 
Amidst  her  dreary  rocks  lamenting  lies. 
The  trees  resigned  their  fruitage  at  thy  death, 
And  all  the  faded  flowers  their  scented  brcatli. 
The  ewes  no  milk — the  hives  no  honey  gave ; 
But  what  avail'ii  it  the  rich  stores  to  save  ? 
What,  that  the  bee  no  balray  flow'ret  sip.". 
Extinct  the  sweeter  honey  of  thy  lips  ? 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  note^  complain  } 
■Sicilian  Jtluse,  be^-in  the  mournful  strain! 
Not  with  such  grief  the  dolphin  fiU'd  the  sea?. 
Or  Philomela's  'plaint  the  woodland  breeze ; 
Or  Pi'ogne's  bitter  woe  the  mountain  hoar. 
Or  wild  -llcyone  the  fatal  shore ; 
I  3 
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Or  faithful  Cenykis  the  cave,  where  lies 
His  mate  still  breathing  fondness  as  she  dies ; 
Or  Memnon's  screaming  birds  his  orient  tomb^ 
As  now  they  utter  at  their  Bion's  doom  ! 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain ! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain ! 
The  love-lorn  nightingales  that  learnt  his  song. 
The  swallows  twittering  shrill  the  boughs  among— 
Join  their  sad  notes ;  tlie  vocal  groves  reply. 
Sigh  too,  ye  turtles,  for  your  Bion  sigh ! 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain ! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain  ! 
Who  now,  regretted  swain,  thy  pipe  shall  play. 
Touch  the  fair  stops,  or  trill  the  melting  lay  ? 
Faint  from  thy  lips  still  breathe  the  mellow  reeds. 
Still  on  tlieir  dying  sweetness  echo  feeds : 
To  bear  those  melodies  to  Pan  be  mine. 
Though,  he  may.  fear  to  risk  his  fame  witli  thine  ! 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain  ! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  niournfid  strain  ! 
And  Galatea  too  bewails  thy  fate — 
Fair  nymph,  who  oft  upon  the  sea  shore  sat, 
Sooth'd  by  thy  songs,  and  fled  the  Cycl6ps'  arms- 
Far  other  strains  were  thine     far  other  cliarms  ! 
I^ow  on  the  sand  she  sits — forgets  tlie  sea — 
Yet  feeds  thy  herds,  and  still  remembers  thee. 
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Begitij  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain ! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain ! 
With  thee,  O  swain,  expir'd  the  Muse's  bliss — 
The  roseate  bloom  of  youth,  the  roseate  kiss ! 
The  fluttering  Cupids  round  thy  ashes  crj*. 
And  fond — fond  Venus  mixes  many  a  sigh  ! 
She  loves  thee,  as  Adonis'  parting  breath— 
As  his  last  kisses  so  endear'd  by  death  I 
Here — here,  O  Meles,  mvisical  in  woe. 
Sad  for  another  son  thy  tide  shall  flow  ! 
For  thy  first  poet  mourn'd  thy  plaintive  wave; 
Each  murmur  deepen'd  at  thy  Homer's  grave : 
Another  grief  (melodious  stream)  appears  ! 
Alas  !  another  poet  claims  thy  tears  ! 
Dear  to  the  fountains  which  inspire  the  Muse 
That  drank  of  Helicon — this  Arethuse  ! 
That  bard  his  harp  ta  beauteous  Helen  strung  ! 
And  the  dire  anger  of  Pelides  sung  : 
This — in  his  softer  lay  no  wars  display'd. 
But  chaunted  Pan  all  peaceful  in  the  shade ! 
He  fram'd  his  reeds,  milk'd  his  kine,  or  led 
His  herds  to  pasture,  singing  as  they  fed! 
And  oft  so  dear  to  Venus,  he  carest 
The  little  Cupid  in  his  panting  breast. 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain ! 
Sicilkn  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain ! 
The  cities  and  the  towns  thy  death  deplore — 
Tiian  her  own  Hesiod  Ascra  mourns  thee  morel 
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Not  thus  he^r  Pindar  Hylte's  grief  bemoans— 

Not  Lesbos  thus  Alcaeiis'  manly  tones  ! 

Not  Ceos,  Paros,  thus  regret  their  bards — 

And  Mitylene  yet  thy  reed  regai-ds 

Beyond  lier  Sf.ppho's  lyre  ;  and  every  swain 

Pipes  thee^  O  Bion,  on  his  native  pbin. 

The  Samians  gentle  notes  thy  memory  greet — 

Philetas  too — and  Lycidas  of  Crete  ! 

Now  breatliing  heavy  sighs,  each  heart  despairs, 

Tho'  erst  full  many  a  jocund  revel  theirs. 

Thee  too,  dear  bard,  Theocritus  bewails. 

The  sweetest  wavbler  of  Sicilia's  dales ! 

And  I,  who  suit  to  sorrows  melting  tone 

The  v\usonian  verse,  but  mimic  music  own. 

If  e'er  the  charms  of  melody  I  knew, 

*Tis  to  thy  forming  skill  the  praise  is  due. 

Others  may  claim  thy  gold — the  gold  be  theirs  1 

Ours  be  the  Doric  Muse,  thy  wealthier  heirs. 

Begin,  and  in  the  tenderest  notes  complain ! 
Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain ! 
The'  fade  crisp  anise,  and  tlie  pai'sley's  green. 
And  vivid  mallows  fi'om  the  garden  scene. 
The  balmy  breath  of  spring  their  life  renews. 
And  bids  them  flourish  in  their  former  hues ! 
But  we,  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise. 
When  once  the  seal  of  tleath  hath  clos'd  our  ejQ^ 
Thou  to5,  Avhen  a  scrannel  reed  I  hear. 
Grating  eternal  hai'shness  on  my  ear. 
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Thou  too,  thy  charm  of  melting  music  o'er. 
Shut  in  the  silent  earth,  shall  hear  no  more ! 

Begin,  and  in  the  tendei'est  notes  complain ! 

Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain  ! 

'Twas  poison  gave  thee  to  the  grasp  of  death— 

Ah !  could  not  poison  sweeten  at  thy  breath  ? 

Who  for  those  lips  of  melody  could  dare 

The  venom'd  chalice  (murderous  wretcli !)  prepare  ? 

Such  wretches  rove  with  vengeance  at  their  heels; 

While  now  at  tliis  dread  hour  my  bosom  feels 

The  bursting  sigh !  Like  Orpheus  could  I  go, 

Or  wise  Ulysses,  to  the  shades  below ; 

To  Pluto's  dome  my  steps  should  strait  repair. 

To  hear  what  numbers  thou  art  chaunting  there. 

But  sing,  as  in  the  genial  realms  of  light. 

Some  sweet  bucolic  to  the  Queen  of  Night. 

She  once  amid  those  golden  meadows  play'd. 

And  sung  the  Dorian  song  in  ^Etna's  shade. 

Thy  music  shall  ascend  with  all  the  fire — 

With  all  the  strong  effect  of  Orpheus'  lyre  ! 

Fair  Proserpine  shall  listen  to  thy  strain. 

And,  pitying,  send  thee  to  thy  hills  again, 

O  that  as  Orpheus'  lyre  reclaira'd  his  wife. 

My  pipe  had  power  to  bring  thy  shade  to  life  I 
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ON  FORTITUDE. 


I  woT.LD  not  valtte,  or  transmit  ttve  fanre 

or  him  wliose  brightest  worth  in  swiftness  lies;. 

Nor  would  I  chaunt  his  poor  unwarlike  name, 
Who  Vtn.ns  no  chaplet  but  the  wrestler's  prize. 

In  vain  for  me  the  Cyclops*  giant  might 

Blends  with  the  beauties  of  Tithonus'  form  ; 

In  vain  tJie  racer's  ngile  powers  unite. 

Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  of  the  Thracian  storm,-- 

In  vain  for  me  the  riches  round  Jiim  glow 

A  Midas  or  a  Cinyras  posf^est; 
Sweet  as  Adrastus'  tongue  his  accents  flow. 

Or  Peloj^s'  sceptre  seems  to  stamp  him  blcEt' 
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Vain  all  the  dastard  honours  he  may  boast. 
If  his  soul  thirst  not  for  the  martial  field ; 

Meet  not  the  fury  of  the  rushing  host. 

Nor  bear  o'er  liills  of  slain  the  untrembling  sliield. 

This — this  is  virtue :  This — the  noblest  meed 
That  can  adorn  our  youth  v.ith  fadeless  rays; 

Wliile  all  the  perils  of  the  adventurous  deed. 
The  new-strung  vigoiu*  of  the  state  repays. 

Amid  the  foremost  of  the  embattled  train, 
Lo  the  young  hero  hails  tlie  glowing  fight; 

And,  tho'  fallen  troops  around  him  press  the  plain^ 
Still  fronts  the  foe,  nor  brooks  inglorious  flight. 

His  life — his  fervid  soul  oppos'd  to  death. 

He  dares  the  terrors  of  the  field  defy ; 
Kindles  eacli  spirit  with  Jiis  panting  breath ; 

And  bids  his  comrade- warriors  nobly  die ! 

See,  see,  dismay'd,  the  phalanx  of  the  foe 
Turns  round  and  hurries  o'er  the  plain  afar; 

While  doubling,  as  afresh,  the  deadly  blow. 
He  rules,  intrepid  chief,  the  waves  of  war. 

Now  fall'n,  the  noblest  of  the  van  he  dies ! 

His  city  by  the  beauteous  death  renown'd ; 
His  low-bent  father  marking,  where  he  lies. 

The  shield,  the  breast-plate  hackt  by  many  a  wound. 
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The  young — the  old,  alike  commingling  tears. 
His  counti'y's  heavy  grief  bedews  the  grave ; 

And  all  his  race  in  verdant  lustre  wears 

Fame's  richest  wreath,  transmitted  from  the  brave. 

Though  mixt  with  earth  the  perishable  clay. 
His  name  shall  live,  while  Glory  loves  to  tell, 

"  True  to  his  country  how  he  won  the  day. 
How  firm  the  hero  stood,  how  calm  he  fell !" 

But  if  he  'scape  the  doom  of  death  (the  doom 
To  long — long  dreary  slumbers)  he  returns 

While  trophies  flash,  and  victor-laurels  bloom. 
And  all  the  splendour  of  the  triumph  bums. 

The  old — the  young — caress  him,  and  adore  ; 

And  with  the  city's  love  through  life  repaid, 
He  sees  each  comfort  that  endears  in  store. 

Till,  the  last  hour,  he  sinks  to  Pluto's  shade. 

Old  as  he  droops,  the  citizens  o'erawed 

(Ev'n  veterans)  to  his  mellow  glories  yield; 

Nor  would  in  thought  dishonour  or  defraud 
The  hoary  soldier  of  the  well-fought  field. 

Be  yours  to  reach  such  eminence  of  fame ; 

To  gain  such  heights  of  virtue  nobly  dare, 
My  youths  !  and,  'mid  the  fervour  of  acclaim. 

Press,  press  to  glory ;  nor  remit  the  war  1 
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AXOTHER  ON  THE  SAME. 


If,  fighting  for  his  deiir  paternal  soil. 
The  soldier  in  the  front  of  battle  fall ; 

'Tis  not  in  fickle  fortiuie  to  despoil 

His  store  of  fame,  that  shines  the  charge  of  all. 

But  if  oppress'd  by  penury,  he  I'ove 

Far  from  his  native  town  and  fertile  plain ; 

And  lead  the  sharer  of  his  fondest  love 

In  youth  too  tender,  with  her  infant  train ; 

And  if  his  aged  mother — his  shrunk  sire. 
Join  the  sad  groupe ;  see  many  a  bitter  ill 

Against  the  houseless  family  conspire. 
And  all  the  measure  of  the  wi-etched  fill. 

Pale  shivering  want,  companion  of  his  way. 
He  meets  the  lustre  of  no  pitying  eye ; 

To  hunger  and  dire  infamy  a  prey, — 

Dai'k  hatred  scowls,  and  scorn  quick  passes  by. 

Alas  !  no  traits  of  beauty  or  of  birth — 
No  blush  now  lingers  in  his  sunken  face ! 

Dies  every  feeling  (as  he  roams  o'er  earth) 
Of  shame  transmitted  to  a  wandering  race., 
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But  be  it  ours  to  guard  this  hallow'd  spot. 
To  shield  the  tender  offspring  and  the  wife  ? 

Here  steadily  await  our  destin'd  lot. 

And  for  their  sakes  resign  the  gift  of  life. 

Ye  valorous  youths,  in  squadrons  close  combined. 
Rush,  with  a  noble  impulse,  to  the  fight ! 

Let  not  a  thought  of  life  glance  o'er  your  mind. 
And  not  a  momentary  dream  of  flight. 

Watch  your  hoar  seniors  bent  by  feeble  age, 

Whose  weak  knees  fail  though  strong  their  ardor, 
glows ; 

Nor  leave  such  warriors  in  the  battle's  rage. 
But  round  their  awful  spirits  firmly  close. 

Base — ^base  the  sight,  if,  foremost  on  the  plain. 
In  dust  and  carnage  the  fall'n  A^eteran  roll ; 

And,  ah !  while  youths  shrink  back,  unshielded,  stain . 
His  silver  temples,  and  breathe  out  his  soul ! 
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